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THE CHURCHES OF BRECON. 
(Read at Brecon.) 


Ir is a vulgar error, unnoticed, I believe, by Sir Thomas 
Browne, but with regard to which it has often fallen to 
_ lot to assume his functions, that the Principality of 

ales contains nothing of any value in the department 
of ecclesiastical architecture. I find the mass of English- 
men entirely ignorant of Welsh buildings in the lump; 
and I am afraid I must add that the mass of Welshmen 
are hardly less so with regard to those which are not in 
their own immediate locality. There is many an archi- 
tectural student who conceives himself to be acquainted 
with all the finest churches in the island, who has never 
taken the trouble to ascertain whether the nave of St. 
David’s is or is not contemporary with that of Canterbury, 
or whether Llandaff is or is not furnished with transepts 
and a central tower. I have even a vivid recollection of 
being asked by a distinguished North Welsh antiquary, 
“ whether there were anything worth seeing” at the for- 
mer city. To my own mind, as I have often told this 
Association, even the small and rude churches of Wales 
possess a peculiar charm, and among them we find 
scattered here and there buildings of which no English 
district need be ashamed. This is especially true of the 
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place which has been chosen for the scene of our present 
meeting. I know of no English town of the same size 
which presents greater attractions to the architectural 
inquirer than this of Brecon. Indeed there are few 
cities which would not find their ecclesiological wealth 
palpably increased by so splendid an addition as the 
venerable and massive pile which looks down upon it, 
as if keeping town and castle alike within its sacred 
guardianship. 

The Priory Church of Brecon is, I imagine, unques- 
tionably the third church in Wales, and it may even put 
in some claim to be considered as the second. I speak of 
churches still perfect and used as such, so as to exclude 
from competition ruins like Llanthony and Tintern, the 
latter of which indeed can hardly be regarded as a Welsh 
building. The two North Welsh cathedrals I have never 
seen, but I suppose that neither of them can be compared 
to it fora moment. St. David’s of course stands alto- 
gether unrivalled ; but the claims of the other southern 
cathedral to the second place may possibly be called in 
question by the church of which we are now speaking. 
Brecon indeed has nothing to set against the wonderful 
union of majesty and loveliness. presented by the nave 
and west front of Llandaff; it has indeed no west front 
at all, and a nave which is internally very inferior to its 
own eastern portions; but Brecon forms a perfect and 
harmonious whole, with an outline surpassed by few 
churches, great or small, while the beauty of Llandaff is 
entirely that of individual portions; to picturesqueness of 
outline or justness of proportion it can put forward no 
claim whatever. Did the town of Brecon possess only 
this one magnificent object, it would be enough to give 
it a high architectural place among towns of its own class, 
one which within the Principality Haverfordwest alone 
could venture, and that but feebly, to contest; but it 
contains other churches also, which, immeasurably in- 
ferior as they are to the Priory, would alone set it above 
most Welsh towns, The choir of Christ’s College is a 
noble fragment, and even St. Mary’s is far from devoid 
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of merit in itself, and reveals an architectural history of 
the most singular kind. May the day be far. distant 
when it is called upon to yield to any modern erection, 
least of all to a mass of misapplied frippery, alien alike to 
every feeling of general architectural propriety, and of 
the peculiar associations of the district. It is with those 
two smaller churches that I will commence my peram- 
bulation of Brecon; and first with St.. Mary’s, as being 
in a manner the oldest of the three. Portions probably 
earlier remain in the Priory, but they simply lurk there 
without affecting its general character; but St. Mary’s 
may be fairly described as an essentially Norman church, 
though the original fabric is entirely surrounded by more 
extensive additions of various later ages. 


§ I.—Sr. Mary’s Cuurcn. 


Tue Norman Cuurcu.—The original church, which 
was probably erected late in the twelfth century, must 
have been an extremely diminutive structure, having 
been lengthened at both ends to give it its present extent. 
Its little nave of two bays may be easily traced in the 
centre of the church, where there remains a Norman 
pillar on each side supporting plain pointed arches, 
That these two bays formed the whole extent of the 
original nave is, I think, shown by the arcades continuing 
no farther in a continuous series; there are no other 
pillars in connexion with the Norman one on each side, 
but mere masses of wall, beyond which, to the east and 
west, on the south side, are other arcades of different 
character and later date. On the north side no addition 
has been made, and the original aisle of two bays 
remains, altered only by the recasting of its outer wall. 
In the south aisle, again, and in the south wall of the 
nave a row of corbels may be discerned, marking the 
former existence of a roof which sprang from a lower 
level than the present one. But these extend no farther 
in either direction than the length of the two Norman 
arches. ‘The explanation of this is that the present south 
aisle is not only longer, but also broader and higher than 
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its Norman predecessor, so that the corbels of the original 
roof were left untouched beneath the higher one subse- 
quently added. It is the same phenomenon which | 
remarked in a former paper as occurring at St. Wollos,’ 
and which, during the Ludlow meeting, I observed at 
Clun. Had the original St. Mary’s been furnished with 
a clerestory, it would doubtless appear inside, just as in 
those two examples. 

The architecture of this Norman portion, though plain 
and rough, is by no means so rude as the generality of 
arcades in Welsh parish churches, or as the later ones 
placed in juxtaposition with it. It differs but little from 
ordinary Norman work, with the common columnar pier, 
square abacus, and a variety of the multiplied cushion 
capital. This, I should remark, presents no approxima- 
tion to that peculiar form of it on which I have so 
often commented as belonging to the great churches of 
Somersetshire and the south coast of Wales. The arches 
are plain pointed, with a single chamfer. Their form, 
though there is no detail inconsistent with the pure 
Norman style, of course marks the building historically 
as an example of the Transition. Over the pillar on 
the north side is a plain round-headed niche for the 
reception of a light or image. 

The extent of the original chancel, or the treatment of 
the west end, cannot be recovered, owing to subsequent 
additions. There does not appear to have ever been any 
chancel arch. 

ENLARGEMENT OF ArsLEs.—It was in the fourteenth 
century, as it appears to me, during the prevalence of the 
Decorated style, that the first enlargement of the church 
took place. This lengthened the building towards the 
east, and introduced two new arches of singularly rude 
character. Another addition carried on the same process 
to the west, and added two other arches, in a slightly 
more finished style. The result is that on the south 
side there is an aisle nearly the whole length of the 


1 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 193. 
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church, with an irregular range of six arches, while on 
the north there is only the original Norman aisle with 
its two arches. 

The date which I assign to these alterations has been 
contested by an authority than which none can rank 
higher in all matters of architectural detail. Mr. Parker, 
in whose company I had the advantage of examining 
both this and the other Brecon churches, infers, from 
the extreme rudeness of the work, that the extension 
of the church must have taken place not very long after 
the original erection. He knows of no instance of work 
equally rude at so late a period. My simple answer is 
that, had he visited as many Welsh churches as I have, 
he would have known a good many. Mr. Parker 
evidently has not seen Manorbeer, or St. Lythan’s, or 
Llawhaden, or St. Florence. _ This aisle presents the 
ordinary phenomena of a Welsh parish church with 
aisles. The windows are of very fair character; the 
arcades are a miserable bungle. This is what we always 
find; aisles are so rare in the smaller churches of the 
Principality that the local builders, who were tolerably 
expert in making windows and doorways, had no notion 
whatever of making a decent pillar. ‘This aisle contains 
Early Decorated windows in its north and east wall; 
to receive these windows it must have been lengthened, 
widened, heightened, as we have already inferred from 
other evidence. Surely it is more natural to conclude 
that these changes were contemporary with the windows, 
than that they were made, and the arcades consequently 
introduced, at an intermediate period. Again, if these 
arches were made so soon after the original Norman 
erection, why do they bear no resemblance to the ori- 
ginal Norman arcades? ‘The latter, as we have seen, are 
of very respectable execution; surely, if the new ones 
were added while the tradition of the latter was still 
fresh, they would have attempted a somewhat closer 
imitation. Mr. Parker indeed recognizes in the eastern 
pillar a rude imitation of the Norman cushion capital. 
An extremely faint approximation I can indeed discern, 
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but I think I can also discern in the section of its abacus 
an approximation certainly not more faint to the scroll- 
moulding, so characteristic of the fourteenth century. 
And if it does imitate a cushion capital, it is that of the 
single kind, not the multiplied one hard by, which would 
have supplied the more natural model. ‘The fact is that 
Mr. Parker, who is so thoroughly versed in the buildings 
of England and France, has seen but little of the churches 
of the Principality, and has no notion of the barbarous 
bungling perpetrated by way of pillars and arches, even, 
as here, in company with windows of very tolerable 
execution. I have not the slightest doubt that this en- 
largement to the east took place about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, contemporary with the windows 
of Arch tracery, which, allowing for Welsh work being 
always behind English, fix it to about that period. 

To the addition to the west on the south side there 
may be more difficulty in attributing a date. The 
character here is wholly different from the eastern ex- 
tension, and of a character a little less rude. The pillars 
are octagonal instead of round, extremely massive, and 
dying into a square form at the base. ‘The capitals are 
dep octagonal and quite plain. The section both of the 
abacus and the base looks more like Norman than the 
eastern addition; yet it does not seem like a Norman 
pillar. Alone, I should have thought that the arcade 
was a rough Perpendicular, but as a window of Arch 
tracery occurs in this part of the south aisle, it may 
perhaps not be much later than the eastern addition. 
I cannot think it is earlier. 

The north aisle, though it received no increase in point 
of dimensions, was much modified in detail, while its 
southern fellow was thus remarkably extended. It now 
contains a range of three very elegant two-light windows, 
which, in point of general effect, harmonize very well 
together. But they must have been inserted at two, if 
not three, distinct dates. One is a couplet of trefoil 
lancets, another an excellent specimen of Foil tracery, 
another, now mutilated, of good and simple Alternate 
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Perpendicular. The Foil window at least must be con- 
temporary with the first elongation of the south aisle, 
and it is a remarkable illustration of the remark made 
above, that the local architects found it infinitely easier 
to produce a good window than a good arcade. 

The south porch contains a good specimen of the 
feature in which the Welsh architects commonly had the 
best success of all, namely, the timber roof. This is a 
plain but good specimen of a form, which from my small 
experience of the district, I conceive to be a localism of 
central Wales. I have certainly recognized it in the 
counties of Salop, Brecknock, Cardigan, and Merioneth, 
but I doubt its occurring, at least at all frequently, 
further south. It is however common in Somersetshire, 
in domestic work, but appears to be rigidly excluded 
from ecclesiastical structures, while in the part of Wales 
where it is found it occurs indiscriminately in both. The 
proper Somersetshire church roof is the coved form in 
all its endless varieties, and this also occurs in those parts 
of Wales which were subject to Somersetshire influence. 
The form of roof of which I am now speaking is very 
different, and may be easily recognized by its tendency 
to trefoils and quatrefoils cut in the solid. The best 
Welsh specimens I know are in the admirable church of 
Llanaber, in Merioneth, and in the hall of Tretower 
Court, Brecknockshire.? In the nave and the south aisles 
the roofs are canted, and would also look very well if cleared 
of plaster. A corbel at the termination of the Norman 
corbels on the south side of the nave seems to mark a 
change in the roof at the commencement of the chancel. 

Tower.—The last and best feature of the church is 
the tower. ‘This is the only clear case of Somersetshire 
influence which I have as yet found in Brecknockshire. 
I shall have more to say on this subject when I come to 
treat of the Priory Church; at present I can only say 
that it is very easy to recognize in this steeple the hand 
of a Bristol architect. It is a plain but well-proportioned 


2 Roofs of this class abound in Radnorshire, which contains several 
admirable specimens. See above, p. 140.—Epp. Arcu. Cams. 
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example of that class of the Somersetshire Perpendicular 
towers which I have elsewhere’ especially pointed out as 
the Bristol type. Were the angle-turret capped with a 
small spire, it would very closely recall the effect of some 
of the smaller towers in and about that city. The other 
angles have diagonal buttresses, finishing close under 
the battlement. The smaller windows have unluckily 
lost their tracery, but the great west window still remains 
perfect, an excellent example of a thoroughly Somerset- 
shire type, the mixture of Alternate and Supermullioned 
tracery,* with numerous lines crossing in the head, as at 
St. Meshexsth'e, Bristol, and St. John’s, Cardiff. This 


west window stands in marked contrast with that opposite 
to it at the east end, and clearly exhibits the difference 
between the rough local work and the delicate execution 
of the exotic design. Even the east window may be 
referred to Somersetshire influence, as it certainly affects 
the Alternate pattern, but it shows a wide difference 
between the artistic powers of Bristol and of Brecon. 


It must have been inserted at a different time and by 
a different hand. From the difference in execution I am 
inclined to think that the elegant little Perpendicular 
window in the north aisle is not a part of that renovation, 
but is due to the same superior hand as the tower. 

The moulded belfry-arch is by far the best feature 
in the interior of the church. It is tall and well-propor- 
tioned, but it is slightly segmental, and its inner order 
has discontinuous imposts, which detract somewhat from 
its beauty. Within the tower are signs of vaulting from 
capitals with very delicate shafts. 

A curious object is preserved in this church, which at 
present discharges the functions of a font, but which was 
certainly not designed for that use. It appears to have 
been the capital of a respond, but it is of a singular 
design, and there does not seem any place for it either 
in this or in any other of the churches in the town. The 
style appears to be Decorated. The round capitals of a 


3 Somersetshire Society’s Proceedings, 1851, p. 50. 
4 Essay on Window Tracery, p. 229. 
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clustered shaft support a square mass with an octagonal 
one projecting from it, adorned with rich panelling, 
ogee arehes with crockets and finials, the latter rising 
from the heads of figures holding up their hands. 

A side altar remains in this church; it is a plain slab 
attached to the eastern respond of the western addition 
to the south aisle. Behind it are two rough panels for 
a reredos, and above it the capital of the respond is 
cut through, probably by an image or some other ap- 
purtenance of the altar. 

Srate or THE Buitpinc.—A few words on the con- 
dition of this church can hardly be out of place, when 
we consider that they may have a very practical archzo- 
logical purpose, that of contributing towards the pre- 
servation of an ancient building, which it would be no 
small loss to see removed from its place among the 
architectural monuments of the Principality. From a 
design for a new St. Mary’s being exhibited in the 
temporary Museum, I infer that there is a movement to 
get rid of the old St. Mary’s; I have even heard the 
reason assigned that the building is too small for the 
congregation. I do not know whether I am stepping 
beyond my province in hinting that Brecon contains 
more than one church, and that if St. Mary’s is filled to 
overflowing, such is certainly not the case with the 
spacious nave of the Priory. But it has certainly a 
strange effect, when on entering a church which we are 
told is too small for its congregation, we find a full 
fourth of its area blocked off and rendered utterly useless. 
The whole of the western addition is shut off by an im- 
permeable partition, and left in a state of darkness visible, 
which, among other evil results, causes the noble belfry- 
arch, the best feature in the church, to be entirely lost in 
the general effect. If this portion of the building were 
again rendered available, and the remainder were cleared 
of the abominations which encumber it in the form of 
pews, possibly sufficient room might be found in the 
church as it stands at present, even though a little more 
void space were left towards the east end than is now the 
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case. But if still more accommodation is required, the 
precedents of past times afford a very easy and natural 
way of enlarging the building without interfering with 
any of its characteristic features. Extend the north aisle 
eastwards, westwards, or in both directions, just as was 
anciently done to the southern one. The new arcades 
should imitate the general proportions of the old ones to 
which they would be respectively opposite, without copy- 
ing their rudeness of detail. They should be specimens 
of good, simple Gothic, with as little as possible of the 
distinctive character of any particular century. They 
should certainly not be assimilated to the pera Norman 


work, but distinctly maintain the character of additions. 
If St. Mary’s must be enlarged or altered, this is clearly 
the way in which it should be done; the past history of 
the fabric unanswerably suggests it. But I must confess 
that, if higher necessities do not imperatively require it, 
my antiquarian feelings would be better satisfied by its 
preservation as it now stands, only in a more seemly 


condition as to internal arrangements, as a building 
extremely valuable as a record of the changes to which 
medizval churches were subjected, and doubly valuable 
as occurring in a district where instances of this kind are 
not met with at every step. 

We have thus concluded the first stage of our peram- 
bulation. The second brings us to a building of far 
greater pretensions in its original state, and which even 
now retains portions of far greater beauty, but which, in 
its present condition will hardly detain the inquirer so 
long as the church which we have just described. 


§ I1.—Curist’s Contece. 


I mean, with regard to this structure, to confine my- 
self wholly to the church. I made no complete exami- 
nation of the domestic buildings; indeed the most im- 
portant and interesting portion, the apsidal Refectory, I 
could not examine. Antiquaries are but men, and the 
stench which there reigned supreme on the occasion 
of my visit made me wholly incapable of prying any 
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further. Mr. Parker and Mr. Basil Jones were more 
enduring ; and to them I must refer those members of 
the Association who are anxious for further information. 
Some description has already appeared in the second 
volume of the former gentleman’s beautiful work on 
Domestic Architecture. 

Of the church the general history is very easily made 
out and may be very briefly expressed, but some of the 
minuter details of arrangement present considerable dif- 
ficulties. I do not however design to devote much space 
to their examination, but rather to concentrate my forces 
upon the great glory of Brecon, the oe Church. 

The church belongs to a class of which I have only 
seen a few examples, but those which I have seen possess 
a marked character in common. In the course of my 
wanderings of this summer*® I have come across three 
churches of Friars, which agree in several remarkable 
particulars. One is the building at present under con- 
sideration ; the other two are to be found in quite another 
part of the island, being situated at Chichester and at 
Winchelsea. All three, though buildings of considerable 
architectural merit, differ very widely from the ordinary 
arrangements of conventual churches, while they do not 
exactly recall the common type of parochial edifices. 
They consist of a long aisleless choir, like a very fine 
parochial chancel of unusual extent, and a nave, but ap- 
parently without regular aisles, without transepts, or 
tower, certainly without central towers. Brecon assuredly 
had no tower at all; the other two may possibly have 
had western ones. In all cases the nave has been 


51853. In this summer (1854) I have seen two still more 
remarkable specimens of Friars’ churches. At Norwich is one whose 
nave with aisles now forms what is called St. Andrew’s Hall, and its 
choir the workhouse chapel. Between the nave and choir is a bay 
belonging to neither, which supported a hexagonal tower. At Lynn 
the tower only stands, but the arrangement is clearly the same. I 
can find no trace of such a one at Brecon; Winchelsea and Chichester 
T have not revisited. It should be remembered that the style of the 
tower at least,—at Norwich of the nave also,—is Perpendicular; still 
this form seems a modification of my other kind. 
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destroyed or nearly so, while the choir has been pre- 
served, at Winchelsea indeed in a ruined, at Chichester 
in a desecrated state, at Brecon in one for which I do not 
feel it my business to devise an epithet. This preserva- 
tion of the choir and not of the nave is contrary to the 
rule commonly followed when a monastic church was 
partially destroyed,° as we have ourselves seen at Leo- 
minster and Monkton, where the nave is the portion 
retained. But the reverse appears to be the rule in 
Sussex, as, besides the two buildings I have mentioned, 
appears from the cases of Boxgrove and New Shoreham, 
where the choirs are still used for divine service, the 
naves being ruined. ‘The present triad of churches seem 
to suggest as their leading notion, a sort of college chapel 
with a preaching-place annexed, a description which may 
not ill express the leading objects of a society of Friars. 
Between Chichester and Brecon the resemblance is most 
striking, Winchelsea derives a somewhat different effect 
from the termination of its east end in a three-sided apse. 

The original church at Brecon consisted of a nave and 
choir, with a small chapel attached to the north-eastern 
portion of the former. This was erected during the 
thirteenth century in the purest and best style of common 
Lancet or Early English. I say common, because in 
neither of the Brecon churches, nor at Hereford, nor 
Leominster, did I observe any sign whatever of that 
peculiar style which I have so often spoken of as per- 
vading the Norman and Early English architecture of 
Somersetshire, and of the coast of South Wales from 
Chepstow to St. David’s. This style reaches inland as 
far as Llanthony, but it seems not to extend farther 
northward. Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, would 
doubtless be the great architectural centres of the midland 
district of Wales and the adjoining parts of England, 
just as Bristol, Wells, and Glastonbury were of the other 
region. Now Gloucester and Hereford have nothing of 


6 In the present instance it would be accounted for by the fact that 
the church was connected, after the Dissolution, with a capitular body, 
and had no parochial use.—Epp. Arcu. CAMB. 
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the kind ; Worcester presents a slight approximation in 
its Transitional work at the west end of the nave, but 
none at all in the fully developed. Lancet of the choir. 
Consequently, the Brecon churches, though exhibiting 
most beautiful specimens of the Lancet style, exhibit it 
in its usual form familiar in other parts of England, 
without any of the peculiarities which might have been 
expected in a Somersetshire, Monmouthshire, Glamorgan- 
shire or Pembrokeshire building. 

The north side of the choir, that namely which was 
exposed to view, the conventual buildings lying to the 
south, presents a series of lancets, which are divided 
externally into couplets by the buttresses, the east bay 
alone containing three. Internally they form a con- 
tinuous range of eleven arches, being, though not ver 
rich, one of the finest compositions of the kind wit 
which I am acquainted. On the south side are only 
four lancets in its eastern portion, the remainder being all 
blank wall. The string beneath stops just west of the 
windows. ‘There is a good double trefoiled piscina, and 
there has been a range of sedilia to match, but only one 
and part of another remain, the rest being blocked by a 
strange modern monument.’ To the south there is no 
sign of a chancel arch, a feature which must have been 
very conspicuous both at Chichester and Winchelsea. 

he nave has at present a north aisle, but a little exa- 
mination will show that such was not the case originally. 
A blank wall divides the eastern portion of the nave 
from what now seems to be a kind of vestry to the north 
of it. In this wall on the nave side is a corbel, possibly 
connected with the roodloft. On the other side is an 
Early English piscina, double and trefoil, but plainer 
than that in the choir, clearly in situ. An Early English 


7 Strange indeed it is; a gentleman in a large wig appears to be 
addressing a discourse with some oratorical gesture to a couple in bed, 
who however take no heed to him whatever. The gentleman in bed 
appears to be himself lecturing out of a book, while his lady lifts up 
her hand in a silencing and reproving manner. Surely a famous 
series in Punch must have been derived from this grand work of art. 
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string runs along the north wall of this building, and 
some little way down the aisle. It then suddenly stops 
at a great break in the masonry, and suddenly reappears 
at the west end of the nave, under the great west window, 
of which only the lower part of the jambs remain, but 
not at the west end of the aisle. On the other hand, the 
arcade which stood between the nave and the north aisle 
was certainly Decorated. This arcade has been de- 
stroyed, but two of its responds remain, one at the east 
end, the other built up again in the wall, removed pro- 
bably from the west end, whither its place is distinctly 
visible. These are of the common octagonal form with 
moulded capitals. Of the same style is the large door- 
way, or rather gateway, on the north side, which, as 
there was no doorway in the west front, must always 
have been the principal entrance. It is round-headed 
with the wave-moulding, reminding one of the outer 
arch added to the famous Norman porch at Malmesbury. 
On the north side are two doorways, the signs of one or 
two windows, and a singular oblong opening which 
clearly went through the wall. Whether a cloister joined 
the ¥ Mears here is not quite clear, as the monastery 
seems to have contained another away from the church, 
but some portions of the building seem to have joined 
the choir. 

The inference from these appearances is that the piscina 
marks the site, and the Early English string on the north 
wall the extent westward, of a small chapel, contem- 
porary with the original nave and choir, which in the 
fourteenth century was carried out westward so as to 
form a regular north aisle to the nave. At the same 
time, or possibly somewhat earlier, the present east win- 
dow of five lights of simple Arch tracery must have been 
inserted. The general effect very much resembles that 
at Chichester, but there the lights are distinct lancets, and 
the outer one on each side is cinquefoiled. In the chapel 
or vestry now gabled to the north is one like that in the 
nave aisle of the Priory Church. 

No other alteration of any consequence seems to have 
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taken place during any period of good architecture ; but 
it may be worth while to point out the stalls in the 
choir. They are singularly poor in execution, but are 
. evidently intended exactly to reproduce ancient models. 
They probably date from about the time of the Restoration. 

Of the condition of the church I will only say that 
it is one singularly unpleasing and perplexing for the 
purposes of the antiquary, who is continually tempted 
to wish that it were either in habitable repair or else an 
entire ruin. At present it exhibits a strange combination 
of the two. The choir is roofed, doubly roofed, as its 
temporary adaptation as the parish church of Llanfaes 
appears to have brought upon it an inroad of pews and 
an additional plaster ceiling. The remainder is unroofed, 
except that a vestry has been constructed out of a portion 
of the small chapel at the north-east of the nave. Asa 
respond and some other fragments have been built up, 
the appearances are at first sight somewhat puzzling. 
Indeed the general appearance of the whole nave is not 
a little so. It has not been fairly ruined; simply un- 
roofed, and then left to take its chance; but a Procrustean 
process of pulling down walls and building up windows 
has reduced it to an uniform height all round. Enterin 
an enclosure of this sort by a doorway, which, as I before 
intimated, is of unusual size, the feeling is by no means 
like that of entering a church or other building in 
an ordinary ruined state; it feels more like a sort of 
anomalous cloister attached to the choir. I feel sure 
that a good many of those who accompanied me round 
the building, learned then for the first time that it was 
really the nave of the church. 

We must now make our way to the higher parts of 
the town to investigate the building which gives Brecon 
its chief claim to a high place among our archeological 
towns, and whose character and history will require it to 
be examined in as minute and technical a manner as 
possible. 





THE CHURCHES OF BRECON. 


§ III.—Sr. Joun’s Priory Cuurcu. 


Brecon Priory Church is the noblest example of a 
class of which a good many instances occur in Wales. 
The class I mean is one of massive cruciform churches 
with central towers, whose high roofs and gables in- 
variably produce a picturesque external outline, but 
which are almost always lacking in external ornament, 
whatever they have bestowed on them in that way being 
reserved for the interior. Llanbadarn-fawr is the church 
which always occurs to me as the type of the class, as an 
aisleless building of considerable size, combining the two 
characteristics of an unsurpassed majesty of outline and 
a lack of ornament bordering upon rudeness. And the 
idea of Llanbadarn always suggests to me that of 
Leonard Stanley, in Gloucestershire, as essentially a 
kindred building, though it is somewhat less massive 
and by no means so devoid of ornament. But the same 
type occurs in buildings both of greater and of less 
pretensions than these two. Llanddew, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Brecon, is at once felt as exhibiting 
the general conception of Llanbadarn on the very plainest 
and humblest scale, but with a justness of outline not 
surpassed by any church of the class. The Priories of 
St. Dogmael’s and Haverfordwest, as far as can be made 
out from their scanty remains, must have been buildings 
of the same class, but with a far greater amount of in- 
ternal ornament. ‘The still scantier remains of Pill 
Priory, near Milford, may perhaps justify us in referring 
it to the same class. Of Ewenny, Coyty and Coychurch, 
I unfortunately cannot speak. At Crickhowel we find 
a church approaching to the same general notion, but of 
diminished massiveness, and modified by the addition of 
aisles; but at Brecon we find the genuine conception of 
Llanddew and Llanbadarn carried out on a scale of size 
and magnificence approaching to that of a cathedral or 
abbey church. 


8 See Archeologia Cambrensis, 1852, p. 165. 
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I know of no building which more perfectly carries 
out its own leading idea than the church which we are 
now considering. This leading idea is that of simple 
bulk. Brecon Priory impresses us more strongly with 
the idea of general magnitude than many buildings of 
much greater positive dimensions. This is perhaps partl 
occasioned by its extreme simplicity of composition. It 
consists throughout of a few bold members, and every- 
where rejects anything like complication of design or 
ornament. It thus loses somewhat in strictly artistic 
merit, but it gains immeasurably in the power of setting 
forth its own animating notion. This leading idea of 
bulk displays itself in almost contradictory ways. The 
breadth of the building is unusual, and in a cruciform 
church necessarily strikes the beholder from every point 
of view. Now nothing is generally more fatal to the 
effect of height than excess of breadth ; yet the church is 
far from appearing low; a lofty clerestory crowned 
with a roof of tolerably high pitch is an arrangement 
which effectually excludes any deficiericy in this respect. 
In a longer building this might not have been the case ; 
but this church is just long enough for the dimension 
of length to take its share in the general expression of 
bulk, without at all diminishing the predominance of 
the other dimensions. Within, the enormous piers of the 
nave, their broad arches and simple clerestory, though 
very inferior as a work of art, carry out the general 
idea far better than would have been done by adopting 
the elaborate composition of Llanthony and St. David’s. 
In the presbytery, with far greater richness of detail, 
the composition is hardly less simple. A triplet in each 
bay, with a vault which has never been finished, con- 
stitute the whole design. 

In attempting a general criticism on the church, I 
have almost unavoidably forestalled in some degree the 
more detailed description on which I must now enter. 
Brecon Priory, as must have been inferred from what I 
have already said, is one of the churches which inter- 
mingle the distinguishing features of the minster and of 
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the parish church. Some intermingling of the latter 
character was necessary to carry out its peculiar character 
in its fullness. In this it affords a remarkable contrast to 
Llanthony, a church covering about the same amount of 
ground, but which is in almost every respect a miniature 
of a huge cathedral. Hence Llanthony, while infinitely 
superior as a mere work of art, has the appearance of 
being a model of a larger building; Brecon, at the 
expense of a certain rudeness and want of purely artistic 
beauty, acquires an air of — peculiarly its own. 

The ground plan consists of a nave with aisles, the 
southern one not reaching quite to the west end, and a 
north porch; a central tower, or choir, with transepts, 
and an eastern limb, forming a large presbytery, without 
regular aisles, but with a remarkable arrangement of 
chapels on each side. Speaking generally, the eastern 
parts may be called Early English, the western Deco- 
rated ; but this does not fully express the history of the 
building. The piers of the nave are Norman, and that 
portion of the church was only gradually remodelled 
into its present form. These piers are doubtless vestiges 
of the latest portion of the earliest church. The church 
was doubtless commenced not long after the foundation 
of the Priory by Bernard Newmarch at the close of the 
eleventh century; but probably the nave might not be 
completed till towards the middle of the twelfth. The 
choir, transepts, and presbytery, were rebuilt during the 
thirteenth; the fourteenth gradually transformed the 
Norman nave into a Decorated building, and made some 
alterations in the Early English eastern portions; there 
is no later work of any consequence. Having premised 
thus much, we may continue the description and the 
details of the architectural history together. 

Tue Pressytery.—The eastern limb, which, at least 
in the original arrangements of the church, formed the 
presbytery, consists of four bays. As it originally stood, 
the two easternmost bays were free, while chapels were 
attached to the western pair, but on the north side later 
alterations have somewhat interfered with this arrange- 
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ment. The style is common Early English, extremely 
good, but not remarkable for richness; in the exterior, 
indeed, remarkably the reverse. A triplet occupies each 
bay except the western one, and a quintuplet fills the east 
end. Externally these windows are as plain as possible ; 
within they have detached banded shafts and moulded 
jambs, but nothing conspicuous in the way of ornament. 
Those at the sides are singularly slender, and the centre 
light rises in an unusual degree above the side ones. 
The eastern quintuplet has broader lights and a more 
gradual rise, but the three central ones are larger and 
group more closely together than the external pair. The 
addition of the chapels only affected the design by ex- 
ternally shortening the windows in the two western bays, 
and converting them into a kind of clerestory. 

The upper part of the east end has suffered a good 
deal from both medieval and from more recent innovators. 
In the original design, the gable was of an enormous 
height ; but, from the corbel-table still remaining on the 
east wall, it is plain that a battlement was carried round in 
front of it. This was no unusual arrangement in churches 
which, like Brecon, might not uncommonly be called 
upon to play the part of a fortress, and is but another 
instance of the same necessity which dictated the whole 
class of military church towers. At the east end of 
Abergavenny Church we have already seen an instance 
of this particular usage. Here, at Brecon, it seems to 
have been cloaked by two large angle-turrets,* now 
unfortunately broken off, which rise in a rather singular 
manner, from two buttresses continuing the east wall 
north and south. These turrets must have consisted of 
a central spire with four small pinnacles round it. ‘Two 
others project from the front below the corbel-table, 
Without any connexion with the turrets. The lateral 


9 See Archeologia Cambrensis, 1854, p. 44. 

1T ought to mention that these turrets were first pointed out to me 
by Mr. Basil Jones, who seems to have a calling that way. (See 
Archeological Journal, vol. ix. p. 266.) To the assistance of Messrs. 
Jones, Parker and Penson, my account of the Priory owes much. 
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arrangements allowed one buttress on each side, between 
the two bays which stood free. All these buttresses 
are of small projection, having only set-off below the 
windows. The present gable and external roof are 
modern, and cannot be positively relied on as representing 
their appearance at any period of good architecture ; 
though we shall soon see reason for thinking that the 
— of the roof may not unfairly represent that of the 
ourteenth century. 

The internal aspect of the presbytery is extremely 
noble, though the contemplated vaulting has never been 
added. Vaulting-shafts, corbelled off at the string below 
the windows, rise between each triplet, and a portion of 
the springers is attached to each. ‘The arches traced out 
for the vaulting are unusually acute, in accordance with 
the design of the triplets which are adapted to them. 
This circumstance, I believe, more than anything else, 
gives this presbytery its peculiar beauty. I am not sure 
that the absence of the vault is altogether to be regretted. 
It certainly gives this part of the building a bare and 
unfinished appearance; but it gains in point of height, 
and allows the beautiful arrangement of the triplets to 
be more distinctly visible. In short, as so often happens 
in the case of ruined or unfinished buildings, a circum- 
stance which diminishes the perfection of the whole as 
a work of art, allows a particular feature to display itself 
to greater advantage. The present internal roof is a 
low-pitched one of the common Perpendicular type with 
tie-beams, with only a moderate degree of ornament, 
but enough to show that when it was added, the notion 
of vaulting had been entirely given up. It is clearly 
designed as a substitute for the vault, and not as a mere 
temporary botch. 

The only original connexion of the presbytery with 
the chapels was through a low arch, in the first bay on 
each side, which, in point of importance, is something 
between a pier-arch and a mere doorway. It has shafts 
and mouldings, arranged in a somewhat unconnected 
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way, the shafts seeming to be recessed in a single huge 
chamfer, while the mouldings are rather elaborate. 

Of ecclesiological features in this presbytery I may 
mention the beautiful double trefoil piscina and two trefoil 
arches in the east wall. 

Lantern AnD Transepts.—The arches of the lantern 
present nothing very remarkable; four not very elaborate 
arches rise from clustered and filletted shafts with moulded 
capitals. The inner order rises from a pair of shafts 
side by side, which present the appearance of a hollow 
between them, which is not the case. There are signs of 
a contemplated vaulting in the shape of corbels imme- 
diately above the capitals, showing that no portion of 
the height of the tower was designed to be open to 
the interior of the church. As the only tower in the 
building, it was doubtless required for the reception of 
bells from the very beginning. There is however a 
couplet of arches on each side just above the lantern 
arches which the vault would have concealed. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the space under 
the tower was, in this church also, as in so many others 
of early date, originally the choir occupied by the stalls 
of the monks, the eastern limb being merely the presby- 
tery. When we come to describe the nave, we shall find 
certain evidence that the roodloft was originally placed 
across the western arch of the lantern. I would not 
however dogmatically assert that the choir may not have 
been removed into the eastern limb in later times. I am 
not however inclined to think that such was the case, 
and am consequently disposed to regard the screen which 
at present runs across the eastern arch, as another case of 
a screen dividing the choir from the presbytery, similar 
to that on which we have commented in the History of 
St. David’s. The existing screen is certainly Perpen- 
dicular, and it might pass muster as the rood-screen of a 
small parish church, but hardly as that of a minster of 
this size, which must have had too in earlier times a 
solid screen and loft of much greater size. The inner 
pair of shafts in the eastern arch are corbelled off just 
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above the screen, which may incline one to the belief, 
though it hardly amounts to demonstrative evidence, 
that the present screen succeeded another of the thirteenth 
century. 

The transepts, except so far as they are connected with 
the chapels, offer little worthy of notice. The north and 
south fronts have each a large triplet, set remarkably 
high in the wall. This in the case of the southern one 
may have been rendered necessary by the conventual 
buildings which joined the church at this point, and the 
north have been adapted to it from an unnecessary regard 
to uniformity which did occasionally, though rarely, 
animate the medieval architects.* Below the triplet in 
the north front is a small and plain doorway of the same 
date, with mouldings in the arch, but without shafts. 
One would have almost expected that such an opportunity 
would have been gladly seized for the introduction of 
a magnificent portal, like those in the transepts of 
Lichfield and Stafford. But such a feature of external 
splendour would not have harmonized with the severe 
and massive character of this church, which reserves all 
its enrichment for the interior. The actual north front 
is somewhat bare, but the position of the window produces 
a striking and solemn effect. The transept walls are 
considerably lower than those of the nave and presbytery ; 
the roofs are now of medium pitch, but the weather 
mouldings testify to a much greater elevation in their 
original state. The internal roofs are, allowing for the 
plastering to which they have been subjected, good 
examples of the coved form, but they cut off the top of 
the triplets in both transepts. In the south-west corner 
of the south transept is the passage to the tower, &c., 
approached by a contemporary doorway rather oddly 
managed. 

Cuapets.—-The chapels in the angles of the transepts 
and presbytery, which externally form a sort of irregular 


2 I have mentioned a somewhat analogous case at Leonard Stanley. 
—Archeological Journal, vol. vii. p. 151. 
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aisles to the latter, are among the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the building. They have been subjected to a 
good deal of change and mutilation, but on the north 
side at least the original design can be made out to 
demonstration. At present a large chapel whose north 
wall nearly ranges with the transept front, occupies three 
bays of the presbytery, but the interior reveals that this 
is an alteration of the fourteenth century. The original 
chapels were attached to two bays only; this is very 
satisfactorily proved by the existence within of the ori- 
ginal external buttress of the presbytery, against which 
the present eastern wall of the chapel has been built, and 
by the arrangement of the windows, as has been already 
described, these in the two western bays being high in 
the wall, like a quasi-clerestory, while the third comes 
down lower, having evidently been external. The chapel 
opens to the transept by two Early English arches not 
forming an arcade, over which is a lancet. On going 
into the chapel we perceive that the roof has originally 
been double, and that this lancet was external between 
the two roofs. Traces of preparation for vaulting may 
be very clearly discerned at the south-west angle of the 
chapel, and less distinctly, but quite sufficiently, on the 
pier between the two arches. From this it is pretty 
clear that the original design was for four bays of 
vaulting with a central pillar, exactly like the chapel at 
the east end of the south choir aisle at Dorchester,’ or 
the chapter-house of Llandaff Cathedral.* This beautiful 
design was doubtless never carried out, and in the next 
century it was given up for that of a single large 
chapel.’ The present clumsy lean-to roof, entirely con- 
cealing the windows of the presbytery, is however quite 
a modern device; the original Decorated chapel had a 


3 See Archeological Journal, vol. ix. p. 168. 

4 See Llandaff Cathedral, p. 39. 

5 About the same time an exactly similar change was effected in 
the chapels occupying an analogous position on the south side of the 
presbytery at Llanthony, but there in addition the two arches leading 
from the transept were thrown into one. 
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distinct gable, as may be clearly seen at the east end. 
The east window is of three lights, of a variety of. Arch 
Tracery which has very much the look of a mutilated 
Perpendicular window, but which is a genuine Decorated 
form, occurring in other parts of this church, and véry 
common in Herefordshire. It has banded shafts within. 
The windows on the north side have been modernized, 
and the whole effect very much injured. 

Besides the original arch, the presbytery is now con- 
nected with the chapel by a four-centred doorway, with 
good pepe on the door itself: but on going into the 
chapel it appears that this door must have been cut 
through a very fine Decorated tomb, adorned with 
crockets, pinnacles, and ball-flower. Its wide arch how- 
ever seems always to have had a more acute one under 
it, and in the passage through the wall there is a squint 
to the high altar. 

The history of the chapels on the north side is open 
to no reasonable doubt; on the south the case is a 
clear, and it seems at least certain that the arrangement 
was not the same as on the other side. There are two 
arches from the transept, but not quite identical with the 
northern pair; and the chapel into which the extreme 
southern one opened has been destroyed. A double 
“mene however remains just under the arch, which 

as nothing answering to it on the other side. This 
would at once suggest an apse as the most probable form 
of the southern chapel. But the south wall of the 
chapel immediately south of the presbytery contains a 
triplet, which is said to have been not very long ago 
built up there, and from the appearances at the south- 


6 My impression is that last year I saw some traces of vaulting on 
the east side of the wall blocking the arch of this chapel. If so, it is 
now (August, 1854) completely covered up with ivy. Could Pausa- 
nias visit Brecon, he sight use the same lidgieans which he applies 
to the temple of Athena at Alalcomene. To 8€ iepoy év raic 
*ANadrkopevaic HyedhOn ro aro rovde . . . éyévero b€ Kai Go 
ém’ éuov rordvde Ec Karadvory Tov vaod, Kioode of mpooTepuKg péyac Kal 
loxupdc diéAvoev éx rHv dpponmy Kal diéowa rove AlBove am’ dAdfruv. 


—Beot. c. 33. 
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west angle of the chapel it seems not improbable that 
such may have been the case. Now this triplet cannot 
have been built up again from an apse. The whole 
appearances in this part are extremely perplexing. 

n any case it is clear that the two chapels were not, 
as on the north side, of equal length, the inner one alone 
extending two bays. This inner chapel was apparently 
shortened during the Decorated alteration, and the outer 
bay converted into a sacristy. The change is a singular 
one, but the evidence seems convincing. That the 
chapels originally extended along two bays is shown 
by the arrangements of the presbytery windows. There 
are also traces of a double piscina, similar to that which 
I have mentioned in the outer chapel, which has been 
cut through by a Decorated string. Windows have also 
been inserted of a character rather domestic than ecclesi- 
astical.”. This chapel or sacristy is now roofless.* 

When these Decorated changes were made, a window 
of the same kind as that at the east end of the north 
chapel was also inserted in the western bay of the 
presbytery on the south side, cutting through the pro- 
posed vault-line. It is extremely plain within. 

Toe Nave.—We here find the earliest remains in the 
whole church, but they exercise comparatively little 
influence on the general effect. It is essentially a 
Decorated building, for, though the Norman pillars 
remain, yet they support new arches, and are fitted with 


7 I hope this description is tolerably accurate, but on coming to 
Brecon (August, 1854) to revise this account I found this sacristy 
defended by a padlock, the key of which I could find nowhere. 
In fact Brecon Priory labours under a grievous overabundance of 
keys. To see the interior of the church application has to be made 
to a clerk or sexton; to see the exterior of the south side to (I believe) 
a churchwarden; a third functionary keeps the key of the tower; if 
when you have ascended the tower, you wish to enjoy the prospect 
from the top, you are sent to Mr. Churchwarden again ; finally, divers 
padlocks are scattered up and down the passages in the wall, the 
residence of whose keys I could ascertain from nobody. 

8 On these chapels and similar arrangements elsewhere, see Arch- 
aological Journal, June, 1854. 
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new capitals. Like Dorchester, Llandaff, and St. David’s, 
this part of the church has been gradually transformed 
into its present shape, and, as in the two former cases, 
we may perhaps discern three different stages of the 
reconstruction.® Externally the nave is wholly in this 
style, and a noble massive outline it presents. One 
feature indeed it lacks which ordinarily contributes 
greatly to the splendour of our larger churches; it has 
nothing which can be called a west front. It has 
nothing in this respect to set against Tintern and Llan- 
thony, or even against the indications of what has been 
at Chepstow. The west end is quite irregular; the 
south aisle does not extend so far west as the nave, and 
the northern one has no west window. And the west 
end of the nave itself has nothing very remarkable about 
it. It has no western doorway, two small buttresses only 
occupying the space below the west window. Here also 
the parapet is advanced upon a corbel-table, just as at 
the east end. At present the roof is hipped ; but even if, 
as is probable, there was anciently a gable, still this 
corbel-table projecting in front of it must have greatly 
injured the effect as an architectural composition. The 
west window of five lights is a good one to which I have 
called attention elsewhere.* On the south side, where 
the cloister stood, there is little to be made out, and that 
little is well nigh concealed by the ivy which terribly 
disfigures all this side of the church. But the aspect on 
the north side is exceedingly striking. An aisle with 
low walls, but with a roof of very steep pitch, its walls 
supported by low massive buttresses with one long steep 
set-off, a tall clerestory pierced by elegant windows at 
considerable distances, are further diversified by a high- 
pitched porch and a large dormer rising from the aisle 
roof. This latter forms as picturesque a feature as can 
be imagined, and is in fact the making of this part of 
the church as a matter of external effect. The aisle 


9 Llandaff, p. 71. 1 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 6. 
* Essay on Window Tracery, p. 121. 
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windows are of three lights, of the same meagre kind 
as those already mentioned. Those in the clerestory on 
the south side are of three lights with Intersecting tracery ; 
on the north they are of two, with soffit cusps, the 
tracery alternately simple Arch, and a variety of Reticu- 
lated analogous to the skeleton of the west window.* 
The window in the dormer is of three lights, and of 
extremely graceful proportions, those below it in the 
aisle being cut rather short ; the tracery is of that elegant 
variety of Reticulated approaching slightly to Flam- 
boyant ; this also has soffit cusps. 

ithin we must say that the nave is of four bays on 
the north side and three on the south, such being the 
number of the arches; the southern aisle, as has been 
hinted, being a bay shorter than the rest. But to the 
east of the arcade, beyond its respond, is a blank wall 
almost equal to another bay. This was the space occu- 
pied by the roodloft, the corbels for the support of 
which still remain, making it demonstratively certain 
that the choir was originally, as stated above, under the 
the central tower. At Leominster,’ too, it may be re- 
membered, for the same reason, there is no pier-arch in 
the eastern bay of the nave; and this arrangement seems 
to me much more sensible than making an arch and 
concealing or mutilating it by the roodloft, as cannot 
fail to be the case whenever that feature is introduced on 
the scale to which it commonly swelled in cathedral and 
monastic churches. 

The Norman pillars are octagonal, positively very 
massive, but appearing less so on account of the great 
width of the bays, in which Brecon resembles St. David’s. 
They are fitted with plain moulded capitals of the same 
section, and support pointed arches, those on the south 
side quite plain, with mere chamfers, while those on the 
north have mouldings of an elaborate and somewhat 
unusual section. The general effect of the interior is 


3 Essay on Window Tracery, p. 91. 
* Archeologia Cambrensis, 1853, p. 18. 
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that of great spaciousness, a little bare perhaps, and, as 
a work of art, very inferior to the perfect cathedral effect 
produced on a not greater scale at Leominster and Llan- 
thony ; but still exceedingly striking from the thorough 
carrying out of its own idea. 

The work of transforming this nave into its present 
appearance must have been commenced on the south 
side. The aisle wall there, from its thickness, may very 
probably be the original Norman wall; this also appears 
from the fact that the Early English arch from the south 
aisle into the south transept is partly blocked, as if it 
were designed for a wider aisle, which had never been 
erected. When the disfiguring and endangering ivy is 
got rid off,’ some additional external evidence may be 
looked for. One might even suppose, from the similar 
thickness of the clerestory wall that the arches and 
windows were merely inserted; were it not that the 
necessary underpinning would appear in such a case to 
have been undertaken without advantage proportionate 
to the labour. But in any case the work on this side 
is clearly distinct, and somewhat plainer throughout than 
that on the other side, the arches having mere chamfers, 
and the windows being also wider and plainer. 

The next stage entirely rebuilt the north aisle, erected 
the northern arcade, and lengthened the church a bay 
to the west. These two last portions necessarily hang 
together ; and as the mouldings of the arcades resemble 
those of the aisle windows, we may fairly set them down 
as belonging to one period. 

The resemblance in the tracery enables us to fix the 
few Decorated insertions in the eastern parts of the 
church as contemporary with this stage of the recon- 
struction. 

The northern clerestory and the dormer window 
closely resemble each other and have quite different 


5 This happy day seems to get continually more and more distant. 
The south side of the church is converted into a shapeless bush, pro- 
bably from some ridiculous idea of picturesque effect, which, where 
the ivy is allowed to grow to such an absurd extreme, ceases to apply. 
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details from the aisle windows. The window in the 
dormer must be an afterthought; had it been designed 
from the first, one would conceive that the architect 
would rather have employed a single longer window, as 
at Kingsland, in Herefordshire, than have thus put 
one window over another. I have already treated of 
windows thus set in dormers at Malmesbury® and 
Leominster ;? but this Brecon case differs from both of 
those in not being over a cloister. I think, however, 
that a reason may be easily given for the arrangement 
in this case. There was a chapel in the east end of 
this aisle, attached to a fine Decorated tomb which still 
remains, showing that it existed from the first. Traces 
of the screens which surrounded this chapel may be 
observed against the pillars; these screens must have 
rendered the window in this part of the aisle almost 
useless for the general lighting of the church, and, as 
there is so much dead wall close by, the deficiency of 
light may have been practically felt and corrected by 
this ingenious device of the dormer window. 

The resemblance between the clerestory and this 
window, and their dissimilarity to the work below, 
almost entitle us to rank them as a third distinct stage 
in the reconstruction. Aisthetically they certainly are ; 
if we suppose them to have been so chronologically, we 
must suppose some time to have elapsed between the 
erection of the arcades and the addition of the clerestory. 
There is no difficulty in supposing this, if some tem- 
porary roofing were inserted. Possibly the actual finish 
of the west end was not effected till this stage, as the 
west window resembles the clerestory more than those 
in the aisles. One of the buttresses projecting westward 
from the west end contains a graceful cinquefoiled arch. 

The very elegant window at the west end of the 
south aisle is quite unlike anything else in the church, 
and we may fairly set it down as a direct imitation of 


6 Ecclesiologist, vol. xiii. p. 161. 
7 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1851, p. 20. 
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some individual window elsewhere. Its tracery is of a 
rather peculiar character, with spiked foliations.® 

The porch has a fine effect in the general view, but it 
is a strange piece of patch-work; the inner door is Early 
English, the outer seems Decorated, above it is a pointed 
arch between two square ones, and over that a couplet 
of lancets. 

Tue Tower.—The enormously massive central tower 
is one of the most striking and characteristic features of 
the building, and one in which it is most distinctly felt 
that Brecon is but a magnified Llanbadarn. Its lower 
portions, as we have seen, are Early English, but the 
greater portion of the mass which rises above the roof of 
the church is Decorated with Perpendicular alterations. 
A distinctly Decorated string cuts through the original 
extremely high roof-line of the presbytery, showing that 
the latter must have been much lowered, probably to 
about its present height, during the Decorated recon- 
struction. The windows on all sides but the east are 
portions of the Decorated ones, mutilated or built up 
again when the present battlement was added; the 
eastern one is an entirely Debased insertion. The whole 
tower is singularly plain, but so much the grander for its 
plainness ; the square turret at the north-west angle adds 
much to its effect. 

Ecctesiotocy, &c.—There is a fine Norman font, 
with an inscription which, I believe, nobody has yet 
been able to decipher, and which certainly is quite 
beyond my powers. 

Many of the sites of altars have already been men- 
tioned incidentally. There appears from a bracket to 
have been another near the end of the south arch ina 
very inconvenient place. A bracket is attached to the 
west face of the eastern respond of the lantern arches, 
but as the stalls would doubtless come inside the arches, 
this proves nothing against the position of the choir 
argued for above. 


8 See Essay on Window Tracery, p. 79. 
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There are several ancient tombs, including floor- 
crosses, some of the latter, as was pointed out by Mr. 
Basil Jones at the Brecon Meeting, as late as the end of 
the seventeenth century. I know few churches where 
the modern monuments are so well worth studying; if 
not better, in point of design, than in other places, they 
are at least not worse, but they surpass every necropolis 
I have yet seen in the average length and average 
absurdity of their inscriptions. Whenever the happy 
day comes which shall clear Brecon, and Bath, and 
Westminster, after the admirable example of the Temple 
Church, three of the Brecon tablets ought to be sent 
to the British Museum as national curiosities. The 
fortunate three are those which commemorate respec- 
tively a Bailiff, who was “a strenuous supporter of the 
rights of the inhabiting Burgesses against Foreigners ;” 
an Apothecary, ‘‘ whose great medical knowledge was 
well known in this county, so that very rarely did any 
one under his care employ a physician;” and a Marquis, 
who “contributed by voluntary donations” £366,000, 
with some odd pounds, shillings, and pence, ‘“ towards 
the exigencies of his country !”’ 

Conventuat Buitpincs.—The remains of the do- 
mestic buildings of the Priory are not very extensive. 
The external wall remains, for a considerable extent, 
together with two plain gateways, one of them near 
the west end of the church. There is also a small 
building external to it lying diagonally to the church, 
containing a broad lancet window and a low projecting 
buttress like those in the north aisle. 

The principal buildings of the monastery, as we learn, 
joined the church on the south side. The cloister is 
demolished, and, owing to the plague of ivy, but few 
traces can be made out. A long range forming its 
western side joins the western end of the south aisle. 
At the other extremity signs may be made out of the 
passage from the dormitory to the church, but the whole 
of this part is so patched that it is impossible to describe 
it in detail. 
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§ IV.—Neteusourtnc CuurcHeEs. 


I will, as usual, conclude with a few remarks on 
the churches which I have seen in the neighbourhood 
of Brecon. Llanfaes, in a suburb of Brecon, is an 
ordinary Welsh church, of tolerable character, having 
a centre tower with a pyramidal capping, and several 
lancets and apparently Decorated windows chiefly blocked. 
There was, before the late catastrophe, an excellent little 
bit of timber work in the porch. Of churches at a greater 
distance, the two chief are the cross-churches at Llanddew 
and Crickhowel, to which I have already alluded. The 
former ought to be well known, as an engraving, with 
a short description, has been given by Mr. Petit.? The 
chancel and transept are in fair preservation, but the nave 
is modern, or completely modernized, and the tower was 
rebuilt, though quite in the old spirit, in 1620. The 
large chancel, with its three lancets on each side, its 
eastern triplet, its trefoil-headed priests’ door, is unsur- 
passed for the combination of perfect plainness with per- 
fect excellence. The transepts are chiefly remarkable 
for an exceedingly slender lancet in the east wall of each, 
set in a tall altar recess, 

Crickhowel is a much larger building, and must, I 
suppose, rank, though certainly longo proxima intervallo, 
next after the Priory itself, among the churches of 
Brecknockshire. It is a large and well-proportioned 
cruciform building, with a central tower and broach 
spire, a most unusual feature, I need hardly say, in the 
Principality. It is, however, much disfigured by a 
recent enlargement of the nave aisles. The presbytery, 
transepts, and tower are all of a piece, and a very elegant 
example of transition from Lancet to Geometrical. The 
side windows in the presbytery and transepts are trefoil- 
headed lancets, those in the transept fronts couplets 
with circles in the head. The lantern arches are dis- 
continuous imposts, and there are signs that the screen 


9 Church Architecture, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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was placed across the western one, so that the choir was 
under the tower, just as at Brecon. I have no note of 
the nave piers. ‘There is a good series of tombs, though 
in a shameful condition, in the presbytery. 

The excursions of the Association from Brecon enabled 
me to visit several other churches and other ancient 
buildings. In castles, this district seems less rich than 
others; the chief are the fine fragment at Brecon, and 
the round towers at Brynllys and Tretower, where the 
“Phoenician” architects so singularly forestalled the 
forms of English Gothic of the thirteenth century, a.p., 
especially in the beautiful fire-places of the latter. The 
most noteworthy of the churches and other buildings 
have been already alluded to in the reports of the ex- 
cursions in the October Number. The churches have 
less distinctive and picturesque character than those of 
Pembrokeshire, perhaps than those of Glamorgan, but 
they struck me as more interesting than the last batch 
which I visited in Monmouthshire. With tolerable 
work in other respects they are remarkably rich in good 
woodwork. Thus Llanfillo, a church than which none 
appears at first sight more unpromising, with an utterly 
shapeless tower and hardly a decent external detail, con- 
tains a roodloft of great splendour. There is an inferior 
one at Brynllys; and a good deal in the way of roofing, 
after the pattern of Tretower Court. At Llanfihangel 
tal-y-llyn I must not omit to mention an elegant little 
piece of ancient iron-work on the door. Talgarth and 
Llangorse have aisles with decent arcades and good 
examples of the coved roof. Talgarth has also a singular 
transept as well as Cathedin. In fact in Brecknock- 
shire, as everywhere else, every old church, whilst it is 
necessary to except Llanywern, is sure to contain some- 
thing either of outline or detail, to repay the trouble of 
an examination. 

Epwarp A. Freeman. 


1 Archeologia Cambrensis, 1853, p. 324. 
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LATIN ORATION, DELIVERED IN COWBRIDGE 
SCHOOL, BEFORE SIR JOHN STRADLING, 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1618, 
BY EVAN SEYS, A SCHOLAR. 
(Communicated by the Rev. J. M. Traherne.) 


Hec oratio habita est 23° Sept. 1618 a Discipulo meo Evana 
Seys.! 


Si quantum animo Letitia Voluptatisque non solum nos hujus 
Schole Alumni, sed tota etiam hujusce Urbecule Civium 
Multitudo ex hodierno Adventu vestro, Eques Auratissime, 
prestantissimeque Heroine, percipimus, tantum Eloquentiz 
dicendique Facultate ego Infans prestarem ; efficerem profecto 
ut nullius linguam Hominis Orationem vel fecundiorem vel 
facundiorem vel vobis jucundiorem et gratiorem fuisse judicetis. 
Incredibile enim dictu est, quam immenso nostri omnium Animi 
cumulentur gaudio, quantis incedant Letitiis, quam magni 
Voluptate ex vestri exoptatissima Presentii jucundissimoque 
Conspectu perfruantur. Sed omnino vereor, ne id fortasse mihi 
in dicendo accidat, quod iis qui sepenumero pre nimia Letitia sic 
auferuntur, ut vel tanquam attoniti, quasi alienata mente penitus 
obmutescant, vel supra modum exultante Animo, quicquid in 
buccam venerit, rudi atque incomposito Sermone balbutiant. 
Sed unde potissimum exordium Orationis mee sumam! Quid 
primum aut quid postremum dicam? Dum enim tria tantum 
esse videantur, quibus in hoc dicendi genere, cum Fundatores in 
Scholas et Collegia, que struxerunt, recipimus, uti possimus: 
primum ut eos pro dignitate sui laudemus; alterum, ut brevem 
aliquam Beneficiorum suorum Commemorationem faciamus ; ter- 
tium, ut pro acceptis Beneficiis Gratias illis agamus; omnia hec 
tria fere me hoc tempore aut deficiunt, aut ita se habent, ut non 
mediocriter verear, si iis uti velim, ne rem perabsurdam videar 
inchoare. Quid enim? Laudemne ego Puer te, Honoratissime 
Fundator noster, Virum, in quo omnia Nature, Artis, Virtutis- 

ue adeo splendide relucent Ornamenta, ut nullius tantum sit 
lumen Ingenii, nulla dicendi tanta Copia, que minimam tui 
partem exornare satis pro Dignitate posse videatur. Vereor equi- 
dem faciamne Beneficiorum tuorum Commemorationem? Sum- 


1 Query Evan Seys of Boverton—aftewards Sergeant Seys. The 
oration is in the hand-writing of Richards of Coity, the Lexicographer. 
—J. M. T 
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mopere, inquam, vereor, ne, si hanc rem aggredior, Oratio mea 
tibi, qui laudes tuas invitissimus audis, vehementer displiceret. 
Agamusne tibi Gratias pro Beneficiis tuis, nos hujus Scholz tuz 
Alumni, hique quos astare vides Urbecule hujus Cives pre- 
cipui ? Illud est pro rebus Verba dare: At quid hoc est? Nihil; 
Nihil? imo sane minus nihilo. Quenam igitur mihi reliqua est 
Oratio? Nulla; hercle nulla. At ne in ipso Oratiuncule mee 
Principio sit statim finis, nos te, dignissime Baronette, omnibus 
Precibus oramus et obtestamur, ut quamvis verissimis tuis lau- 
dibus non faveas, quamvis immortalium Virtutum tuarum enume- 
ratione nec movearis nec delecteris, per te tamen liceat, tua 
saltem in nos commemorare Beneficia, ne si illorum nulla omnino 
fiat Commemoratio, non solum nos, sed Patria etiam tua, cui in 
dies illa plurimum proficiunt, Ingratitudinis subire Notam videatur. 
Placetne tibi igitur, nostras exaudire Preces, et petita nobis 
quam humillime supplicantibus concedere? Concedis, video, sed 
ut facile ex Vultu colligatur, iniquo Animo concedis, atque ideo 
jam mihi constitutum est, que modo mecum paulo fusius per- 
tractare cogitaveram, illa leviter tantummodo attingere et per- 
quam leviter perstringere. 

Decimus jam Annus agitur, ex quo tempore beate Memorie 
Vir Edvardus Stradlingus Eques, Avunculus tuus, Scholam 
municipalem et stipendiariam quo melius Juvenes Grammatice 
Rudimentis instruerentur, instructi facilius bonis Moribus informa- 
rentur, informati felicius Sacre Religionis Precepta imbiberent, 
ex singulari in Patriam Pietate, ex Amore non mediocri in bona- 
rum Literarum Studia, et ex incredibili in Literatos omnes Bene- 
volentia, in hoc ipso oppido extruere constituerat. Priusquam 
vero constituto Operi postremam manum adjecisset, non sine 
magno, ita ut fit, hujus Schole Beneficio, Vitam cum morte 
commutavit. Nam cum multis ante Annis prudentissimus ille 
Senex totius Rei sue familiaris suarumque omnium Possessionum 
amplissimarum Heredem te Testamento creavisset, et nisi paucis 
ante Obitum Diebus, cum Lecto decumbebat, hujus tam sancti 
et religioni Operis Consummationem tue Cure tueque Fidei 
verbis solummodo commendasset, Tu, qui tuus est Animus, que 
tua est Conscientia, quod tuum est Ingenium, majore Cura, Studio 
et Diligentia, quam si Autoramentis, Chirographis, Obligationi- 
bus, quam si omnibus Instrumentorum Generibus firmiter fuisses 
astrictus et obligatus, Opus illud inchoatum et imperfectum lauda- 
biliter et ad sempiternam tui Nominis Gloriam consummiasti et 
perfecisti. Statuerat Avunculus tuus in ipsa hujus Urbecule 
fronte Vultuque, hoc est, in Turre illa sublimi, que pcene in 
Foro medio, et quasi in ipso Transitu omnium ad Mercatum huc 
advenientium constituta est, hunc Ludum Literarium collocasse. 
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Quis Strepitus inter nocturnos atq, diurnos 

Discere Discipulus potuitve docere Magister ? 

Sed tu, qui te totum in Castalio Fonte dermerseris, et proinde 
probé nésti hee Poetarum Dicta. 

Carmina Secessum Scribentis et Otia queerunt. 

Scriptorum Chorus omnis amat Nemus et fugit Urbes, 

non minus vera esse, quam si essent Oraculi Responsa, Tu in- 
quam, qui pre tua singulari Literarum Cognitione et Doctrina (ut- 
pote in ea parte ipsissima tua opera testantur ; primum Epigram- 
mata tua Festi vitate, Urbanitate, Lepore, Sale et Facetiis referta: 
deinde Libellus ille tuus de Vita et Morte contemnenda, Enchi- 
ridion sane dignum ab omnibus in Sinu semper portari et circum- 
ferri, et omnes probos Christianos, quibus Anime Salus cure 
est, tum decet, tum oportet, Nocturna versare manu, versare 
diurné. Postreméd Justi Lepsii Constantia, a te intra Spatium 
35 Dierum a Lingua Latina in Anglicam et artificiose translata ;) 
Tu, inquam, qui pre egregia tua in omnium Liberalium Artium 
Studiis Scientia, Musas non amare sed odisse Celebritatem, 
Scholas a Cetu et Frequentia Hominum non solum abhorrere, 
sed etiam Recessum et Solitudinem querere, tanquam unguiculos 
tuos cognovisti, Scholam hanc nostram a medio Foro, in hunc 
tam idoneum et opportunum Locum, ubi nos, hinc a Dei Opt: 
Max: Sanctuario, illinc a meenibus Urbis, undique propemodum 
circumclusi esse videamur, non modo transtulisti et fundasti, sed 
etiam Rebus omnibus ad Studia nostra necessariis, nempe mensis, 
libris, Dictionariis Latino-Grecis, Lexicis Greco-Latinis, per- 
amplo etiam Campo quadrangulato, ut defessi Studiis Animi, 
honest& Corporis Exercitatione refocillentur, quam elegantissimé 
exornisti et decoristi, atque insuper annuo 20" Salario, et per- 
ameenis adjunctis Addibus Magistro hujus Schole destinatis, 
locupletasti et donasti. Unum pene pretermiseram, quod ex- 
treme Dementie et Ingratitudinis fuisset scilicet, Te, postquam 
intellexeras Preeceptorem nostrum suscepisse Caii Julii Cesaris 
de Bello Gallico Commentarios, nobis in prima Classe pre- 
legendos, ex Bibliotheci tu4 huc ad nos ultro misisse, Thea- 
trum Orbis Terrarum, hoc est, Abrahami Ortelii Fabulas Geo- 
graphicas, Librum sane rarissimum et decem Librarum precio 
vix et ne vix quidem emendum: Quas Ortelii Fabulas nisi nos 
habuissemus ante Oculos, ut tanquam in Speculo videremus 
Locorum Spatia et Intervalla, Urbium, Montium, Fluviorum, 
aliarumque Rerum quarum passim in Historia fit mentio, situs 
et positiones, verum Historie Sensum et Intelligentiam, vel 
curiosissimum Interpretem nacti, nunquam percipere potuissemus. 
Nunc vero proposito ante Oculos Ortelio tripartitam Ceesaris 


Galliam Belgicam, Celticam, Aquitanicam, earumque singulas 
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Fines et Divisiones, necnon omnes ipsius Ceesaris res gestas, uno 
Aspectu quasi preesentes videmus et intuemur. 

ne sunt ex infinitis tuis Beneficiis aliqua, que si singula 
recensere non supersedeam, 

Ante Diem clauso componet Vesper Olympo, 

uam finem faciam. 

Coins ne tuus Loquacitatis mee Tzdio commoveatur Sto- 
machus, reliqua Silentio preterire sum constitutus. 

Jam ad Vos, Selectissime Heroine, necnon ad Te, Armiger 
generosissime, ad tuamque Conjugem Heroida perfectissimam, 
mea aliquantisper convertatur Oratio. Quid autem Excellentia 
vestra dignum mea potest excogitare Infantia ? 

Dicamne de singulari et eximid vestra Virtute? Nunquam 
sane mihi quamvis puero, de hac re dicenti deesse Verba possent, 
sed Orationis hujus difficilius esset exitum quam principium in 
venire. Sunt enim Virtutes vestre tante, tales, tot, quante, 
quales, quot, non in omnibus magnis Personis, nec in pluribus, 
sed in admodum paucioribus eisque vestri simillimis, inveniuntur, 
Sed quid ago, preclarissime Indolis et Ingenii vestri oblitus? 
Non enim vos ad audiendas Virtutem et Laudum vestrarum 
Predicationes, sed ut quemadmodum Fautrices et Adjutrices 
Gymnasii hujus extruendi semper fuistis, sic etiam extructi Bene- 
factrices etiam hodierno Die essetis, huc accessistis. Atque hoc 

uidem nemo non agnoscet abunde factum esse in eo quod vos 
Aoditorii hujus nostri Spatia Excellentiz vestre colionestare, 
Parietes hosce splendore vestre Dignitatis illuminare, atque hec 
Subsellia Incessione vestra honorare et nobilitare non dedignemi. 
Ceterum vester hic adventus tanquam hortator quidam atq, 
impulsor Ingenia nostra expergefecit, Studium excitavit, Indus- 
triam exacuit, Calcaria, Stimulos, Faces tardioribus nobis ad- 
movit sic, ut in singulis reviviscente discendi Cupiditate, ipsi 
in nobis ipsis brevi visuri simus increscentem Eruditionem, et 
Parentes nostri fructus dulcissimos maturissimosque sint prope- 
diem gustaturi. O mirificam in nos omnes Voluntatem vestram ! 
O summam illustrium Dominorum Benignitatem! O generose 
mentis vestree ad conferenda Beneficia vim properissimam! Nunc 
vero Oratio mea revertetur ad Te, Prima dicte mihi summ& 
dicende Camena, Fundator atavis edite Equitibus, quam tandem 
Gratiam pro infinitis tuis Donis tibi referemus? Quenam ob- 
servantie magnitudo Beneficiis tuis respondeat? Quid est quod 
a Paupertate nostra possit meritis tuis equale, tuaque dignum 
Amplitudine proficisci? Quid, inquam, tibi reddemus? Num 
Memoriam Beneficii. Non fugit nos, puerculos licet, Gratias a 
priscis Sapientibus juvenes fingi, quod nequam debeat Benefici- 
orum acceptorum Memoria consenescere. Quamobrem hunc esse 
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omnium Sociorum qui circumstant Sensum existima, quem hec 
mea Vox significat. Hec, inquam, est omnium Sodalium et 
Condiscipulorum meorum Vox, et Sententia. Tamesti nostra 
Tenuitas, Amplissime Fundator, referende Gratie precidit facul- 
tatem, paris tamen reddende Voluntatem maximam habemus, 
neque unquam sinemus, ut vel hujus Diei recens Recordatio 
nostris in mentibus extinguetur, vel caeterorum Beneficiorum 
inveterata nobis Memoria obliteretur. Sed quid ego de nobis. 
Audi Preceptorem ipsum tibi Gratias agentem. Hee enim que 
sequuntur sunt Verba Preceptoris nostri, qui per me Dignitatem 
tuam sic alloquitur. 

Quantas debet agere Famulus Hero, Servus Domino, Cliens 
Patrono, tantas pro tot et tantis Beneficiis tuis Ego Famulus 
tuus, Servus tuus, Cliens tuus, Gratias ago tibi, Eques doctis- 
sime, imo Equitum et Doctrine Decus et Ornamentum, Hero 
meo humanissimo, Domino meo benefico, Patrono meo indul- 
Seer seqaiet Quod vero Auditorio huic me prefecisti, et hujus 

chole non ita pridem a Te fundate Magisterium in me contulisti, 
et quod Tu tum noblissimo Comitatu cinctus hanc Scholam tuam 
hodierno Die adire et invisere volueris. 





ROMAN REMAINS IN WALES. 
No. II. 


Berore continuing this sketch it may be well to record 
that offers of assistance, information, and actual personal 
survey, have been made by several members of the 
Association since the appearance of the first article on 
this subject in our last Number. It is to be hoped that 
other members will also come forward ; and, if observa- 
tions be made with a view to accuracy rather than extent, 
in the course of a few years sufficient facts will have 
been acquired to enable us to deduce from them, by 
careful comparison, a much more complete and satis- 
factory idea of what Wales was in Roman times, than it 
is now in the power of any person to form. 

As far as North Wales and the adjoining counties are 
concerned, it is important to observe that very little has 
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been positively determined about Roman stations, camps, 
roads, &c. All that we do actually know amounts to 
about the following, viz. :— 

I.—The positions of 
Secontium (Caernarvon), 

Herrrt Mons (Tomen y Mur), 
Conovium (Caerhun), 

Deva (Chester), 

Bovium (Bangor-is-coed), 
Rutunium (Rowton), 
Uriconium (Wroxeter). 

II.—The traces of Roman roads from 
Herirt Mons by Beddgelert towards Secontium, 
Herirti Mons by Dolwyddelan towards Conovium, 
Conovium by Tone towards SEGONTIUM, 

Herirt Mons to Dolmelynllyn, 
Dolgelley by Bwlch Goch towards Penal, 
Caersws in four or five different directions. 

III.—Roman coins have been found in many places 
as well as these stations, or along the lines of road 
named above; in British camps, and in the open 
country, as well as in what appear to have been 
sepulchral remains. 

IV.—Roman mining operations have been observed 
in several spots, such as the copper mines at 
Llanymynach, Llandudno, &c. 

V.—Roman inscribed stones have been found at various 
places besides the stations, (where indeed there is 
no lack of them,) such as Llanrug, near Caer- 
narvon, Ty Coch, near Bangor, &c. 

This is about all that is positively known for North 
Wales; though in South Wales the list may be considered 
as more ample. Its scanty nature shows how much 
remains to be done; and yet, if even thus much could be 
recorded upon the face of the Ordnance maps, or some 
other good map of the country, such as Walker’s very 
useful and accurate one,—observers would find that 
they possessed a rough preliminary sketch such as they 
might well hope hereafter to fill up. A complete map 
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will perhaps elude all efforts to make it for several long 
years; still it is what should be kept in view, and should 
be constantly aimed at. 

A few more preliminary observations must be made 
before the examination of any particular portion of the 
country is entered upon. 

First.—We must assume a Base or line of operations 
for the whole of Wales; for in setting foot within her 
valleys, or upon her moors, to look for the traces of our 
mighty, and on the whole beneficent, conquerors, we 
must be guided by the combined lights of accurate ob- 
servation and scientific induction. We are going into 
an antiquarian wilderness ; we know of a few certain and 
determined points; and, like the officers who conducted 
the Ordnance Survey, we must make use of them for the 
archeologic triangularization of the district; they will 
serve as our points of departure and verification ; but 
we must have a preliminary Base-line, from which to 
commence our series of observations. This line may 
be considered as one, not rectilinear, commencing at 
Deva (Chester), and ending at Isca Siturum (Caerleon), 
passing through various stations, and keeping a direction 
nearly north and south throughout the districts, since 
termed the Marches of Wales. The two great stations, 
or cities, at its extreme points are so well defined and 
positive, in all that refers to this subject, that we may 
adopt them, with archeological security, as two starting 
points. From the southern extremity of this base-line 
another important line may be drawn, with almost equal 
certainty, commencing at Isca Srturum (Caerleon), and 
ending at Menapia (St. David’s) ;* not rectilinear, any 
more than the former, but passing through several im- 
portant stations, and serving from its well ascertained 
nature (it was the Via Jutia) as a base for the Roman 
survey of all the southern coasts of Wales. From the 
northern point, Deva (Chester), we can draw a third 


2 It must be remembered, however, that the existence of MENAPIA 
is as yet uncertified. —Epp. Arcu. CAMB. 
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base-line along the northern coasts of Wales, though not 
with the same degree of exactness. It ends at Szcon- 
trum (Caernarvon), or it may be considered as prolonged 
. to the extreme point of Mona, at Holyhead. All that 
portion of this line, which lies between Deva and Cono- 
vium (Caerhun), is not yet fixed; and a small portion 
towards Secontium is also undetermined ; but upon the 
whole it may be taken as a third base-line for the survey. 

The country, after settling upon these lines and points, 
must then be covered with intermediate and intersecting 
lines of road, linking one station with another, and, like 
an open network, spreading over the surface of the 
Roman province. In the determining of these lines, 
these internal roads and stations, the principal difficulty 
of the survey will consist. 

The necessity of thus adopting certain determined lines 
and points will become apparent to all, who may be 
induced to enter seriously into the matter. For the 
moment that any arguments come to be adduced for or 
against the probability of any unexplored or doubtful 
line of road, or concerning the identification of any 
station, reference will unavoidably be made to the greater 
stations or cities, which were the military and political 
keys of the province. Before we can argue upon the 
probability of any line passing through Flintshire, for 
example,—a county where all trace of Roman road is 
unkuown,—we must refer to Deva (Chester), and to the 
other stations, according to their bearings, or geographical 
positions, with regard to this starting point. If the rela- 
tive positions of Deva and Conovium were unknown,— 
if only their traditionary names remained to us,—our 
inquiry would be crippled, or nullified at the very outset. 

t would be well, therefore, if those members of the 
Association, who are disposed to unite together for the 
survey of Roman Wales, were to bear in mind the im- 
portance of completing all our information concerning 
the three main base-lines enumerated above, while they 
might be prosecuting their inquiries in the interior of 
the country ; for there are several lacune to be regretted 
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in these lines, and it will still require much diligence to 
make them in all respects complete. 

Another line is still wanting, and that is one all along 
the western parts of Wales, perhaps along the sea coast. 
There are traces of a line from eae tar (Caermar- 
then) to Penal on the Dovey, and thence to Henrtri 
Mons (Tomen y Mur), but this rarely passes in sight of 
the sea; and it is almost impossible to conceive that the 
Romans had not some line of litoral communication along 
so wide an extent of country. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult to predicate anything upon this the most obscure 
part of the subject; it must be left to future examiners ; 
nevertheless its importance ought to be pointed out. 

Second.—It may not have struck all observers, but it 
is a point not without some degree of interest, that until 
proper museums, and receptacles of discovered antiquities, 
are established and recognized, the finding of Roman 
coins, tiles, stones, &c., will not advance our knowledge 
much. Things of this kind placed in private collections, 
where they are soon forgotten, and are almost inaccessible, 
do not serve as materials for study and comparison. If 
a hoard of coins becomes dispersed as soon as it is found, 
its historical value is indefinitely diminished. The super- 
scription of a coin may be of great importance in deter- 
mining the negative or positive date of the station or 
building, wherein it may be found; but, if its locality be 
lost or forgotten (as is the case in most private collections, 
even supposing them to be accessible), the archeological 
value of the coin is lost also. It then represents merely an 
object of Roman numismatic art ; but otherwise it would 
have formed part of a vast series of national and histori- 
eal proofs and monuments. It would therefore be very 
advisable for all members wishing to prosecute the Roman 
survey, to devise a plan either for placing all objects 
discovered in certain local museums, (few in number 
unfortunately), or else in some central national collection, 
such as that of the British Museum. In the latter it 
might be feared that they would be overlooked, so that 
they would not become available for public study under 
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many years; rather would we recommend that they 
should be forwarded to one or other of the following 
museums, all of which belong to Wales or the Marches, 
and are carefully attended to, viz.:— 


Caernarvon, Caerleon, 
Shrewsbury, Neath, 
Ludlow, Swansea. 


In each of these towns good museums of national and 
local antiquities exist; and, from the care and courtesy of 
their curators, we may reasonably infer that such con- 
tributions would not only be valued, but would be made 
available to the public. We earnestly hope that similar 
museums may be established at Dolgelley, Aberystwyth, 
Haverfordwest, Caermarthen, Brecon, and Newtown or 
Welshpool ; but, unless some care and discretion be used 
on the part of those who make discoveries of Roman 
(and indeed of other) remains, it may be feared that their 
discovery will be only equivalent to their destruction. 

Third.—The first and probably the easiest task of 
observers will be the verification of stations and forts. 
Upon these points, and indeed upon all others connected 
with this survey, we would beg to refer them to the in 
structions and questions published in the First Series of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis, for hints how to proceed, 
and what to look for. We will only here remind them 
that a careful comparison of many concomitant circum- 
stances is to be used, before any decision is come to. 
Thus to an observer, who had not seen Caersws, the 
Roman station at Caer Flos might well be taken for the 
more important station of the two; and in a similar way, 
whenever the claims of Caerwys and Pont Rhuffydd, as 
the Roman Varis, come into competition, many extra- 
neous, as well as collateral, circumstances and proba- 
bilities, will have to be taken into consideration. We 
must expect to find many smaller fortified posts or 
resting places; and, as the Itineraries seem to be incom- 
plete, it would appear that we should not be too strictly 
tied down to their indications. Over and above what 
they contain, we may expect to find much, to which they 
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would not allude; cross roads and temporary camps, 
mining stations, detached houses or villas, and many 
other indications of Roman presence. Thus the tra- 
ditionary appellation of “the Roman Road,” given to 
the rough rock-laid road and steps through the Bwlch 
Drws Ardudwy, in Merioneth, is not to be hastily re- 
jected. We do not know the names of the Roman camps 
or forts in Anglesey, still there is the tradition of the 
country in favour of their existence, and recommending 
them to our examination and respect. 

Fourth.—It will be highly desirable for every mem- 
ber of this Association, who intends to survey any district 
in his own neighbourhood, however small, to provide 
himself with the local sheet of the Ordnance map; not 
only for his own more accurate information, but also for 
the sake of the whole survey being conducted on an 
uniform scale, so as to admit more readily of the several 
districts being joined on and compared. [If all the 
positive verifications could be marked on each sheet in 
vermilion, and the doubtful portions in bright blue, the 
eye and the memory of the observer would be equally 
benefited, and at the end of a certain number of years, 
some portions of the whole Roman map of Wales might 
be terminated and published. 

Fifth.—In this survey, more perhaps than in almost 
any other, excavations will be found necessary. The foot- 
steps of the Romans are now no longer on, but under, the 
earth; and, to tell whether a road or trackway be Roman 
or British, nothing but actual cross-section and trenching 
will sometimes avail. These operations are more or less 
costly, and therefore slow, but they are often really in- 
dispensable. The presence of Roman bricks, if observers 
know how to identify a Roman brick when they see it, goes 
far to settle the question of permanent habitation; but 
other signs must be looked for as well, and no decision, 
nor even plausible induction, should be adopted hastily. 
We shall probably have much to pull down, as well as to 
build up, before we finish the CamBria Romana. 


H. L. J. 
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STATUTES OF LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, WITH A 
SPEECH OF BISHOP BLETHIN, 1575. 


(From a MS. in the possession of the Rev. J. M. Traherne.) 


CONSUETUDINES 
ET 
ORDINATIONE 
ECCLESIZ LANDAVEN’. 


Oratio Reiidi in Christo Patris ac Dni 

Dni Wit11 Bueruin permie Did Lan- 
DAVEN’ EPt Prebendarijs suis in Caplo Land. 
Congregat. pnunciata, 


Cum dudum vobiscum (Fratres in Xto Charissimi) paucis 
agerem adhortaG@éne prius prelibaté, huncq, in finem quoda- 
modo excogitate, ut Libri nonulli, tunc non Extantes quibus 
Monumenta & Statuta hujus antiquissime Ecctie dextralis 
Brittannie Preedecessoris nfi Scripta reliquere, ad nos et succes- 
sores nfos necnon ad vos ipsos et hoc nrum Captum Spectantes 
Nobis Exhiberent} Qui diu latebris delitessentes, pulverib’ (proh 
Dolor) obsiti, et cooperti, Nobis et Vobis hactenus incogniti in 
publicum tandem prodiere. Quos cum perlegissem ac Vobis 
omnibus et singulis maxime necessarios esse animadvertissem, ut 
Vobis dibus innotesserent Efflagitabam Quod ut expeditius fieret, 
sic procedendum fore in animum induxi. Cum in libro qui Ecctie 
Textus inscribitur omnes hujus Capti OrdinaGées et Statuta ab Epis 
hujus Ecctie Existentibus Stabilita, Sigillisq, tam ipsorum quam 
Capli corroborata (ut luculenter Gibus appareat) per dia Secula 
exprimerentur, hinc que nobis juxta temporis exigentiam sunt 
perscrutanda consulto selegi: selecta in Articulor? compendium 
(ut citius ab dibus intelligant?) redegi. Quibus autem cum 
(secundem Juris regulam) novis emergentibus nova remedia sunt 
perquirenda, illa, que Predecessores nri alitate fecere, non solum 
que Ecctie nie Decora, sed que maximé utilia nonnulla Addidi, 
que cum ceteris hoc in loco enucleanda esse decrevi. Eamq, 
ob rem hodie huc aggressi sumus, quod jamjam expedire non 
dedignabor, dumodo uti rei ratio postulat, prius de unanimi vio 
Consensu paucis vos presentes non modo oratos sed exoratos 
velim Cum hee nfa Catti Ecctia dudem esset derelicta Solatiog, 
Pastorali destituta omniscio et ompotente Dro per Ditam niam 
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ExizaBeTHA (subditos suos juste ac pie Gubernantem quam 
diutissime Gubernator dium incolumem Servet) Serenissimam 
hujus Brittanici Regni Reginam ut non solum adsim sed Vobis 
omnino Presim, etsi nonnulli non infimi generis homines, alij 
eetatis maturitate ali) Morum Gravitate, alij Boctzidin Excellentia, 
alij Rerum Experientia, alij Divitiarum affluentia Pponenda 
essent, me tamen nec injuriose placuit Eligisse. Quis enim 
horum omnium (si secundem inscipientiam ut Sanctus Paulus se 
fecisse tradidit Vobis loqui liceat) plus quam Nos ipsi in propa- 
ganda X" Evangelio, in extirpando Ramee Antich" Regno, 
inter hujus partis Patrie Christicolas (quibus¢ Cohabitantibus 
Cohabitavi) bene meritus est? Anno decefiio horsum deorsum 
Cursitando, juxta necessitatem mihi Incumbentem ut Evangeliz- 
arem plus ceteris dibus elaboravi, sudavi & alsi. Quare si quis 
laboris, sudoris, algorisq, nti Fructus Congregasse vellet, Nonne 
Injuria nobis quodamodo intulisse Existimetis? Sed quid 
ultra? Ne nos colandasse ipsi videamur, de Fabula manum, ne 
preter casam. Si quid autem eo feci, q‘ faciendum fuit, non 
aliud am inutilem servum me esse reputo. Nihil enim boni 
post Prevaricationem primi Prothoplastri Parentis nri Adami, 
sed omne quod malum est ab ipsa natura insitum Nobis Super- 
esse constat. Unde adeo corrupti et infelices, filij Ire et Indig- 
nationis facti, ut non sumus Idonei ex Nobis ipsis aliquid Boni 
excogitare. Si quid autem virtutis, Si quid Consolationis, Si 
quid Bonitatis, non aliundé quam a Patre Luminis é Superius 
derivatur, qui tanta et ineffabili Ptate Pditus, ut hos ipsos lapides, 
in ipsius Abrahami filios converti jubeat: mirabiles autem 
Elationes maris, sed mirabilior in altis Diius, qui Mosem Orrium 
Pastorem, Strenuum Israelitarum Ducem constituit; Davidem é 
Campis sui Patris oves pascentem in Regem inungi jussit: 
Mattheum publicanum é telonio vocatum in Apostolum et Evan- 
se Assignavit: Saulum Persecutorem in Paulum egregium 

octorem Gentium conversum elegit: Latronem in Cruce pen- 
dentem sua ipsius sententia cum primis celicolam post passionem 
Ejus Decrevit: Quid horum non admirabile? Quid non incom- 
parabile? Quid non singulare? Quid majori dignius admira- 
tione? Pauperes in Duces: Pauperes in ae, Pauperes in 
Apostolos: Pauperes in Celicolas Misericors Deus elegisse, non 
est Dedignatus. Hos autem sui Gregis Pastores & P'ipositos 
esse voluit. Quibus omnes animas providentia sua divina Sub- 
ditus esse Pcepit. Unde quanta illis Verbi ministris ab dibus X“ 
oviculis quibus nos pposit Deus debitam esse, quis non igno- 
rat? quibus nos pesse sed solicite prodesse studeamus, hic 
labor hoc opus est, cum spartam nacti sumus hanc (quantum in 
Nobis est) Ornemus. Cum nobis hec ruinosa Landavenh Ecctia 
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obtruditur, omnem volvendo lapidem prospicere ac curare non 
Desinamus. Sed quomodo? cum es alienum non sit solvendo 
huic Oppitulemur. Quam adeo contemptam hactenus hakuistis 
ut non tantilli estimetis. Hec dum mecum recolo, Domiq, nize 
revolvo, tot mihi impedimenta occurrere videantur, que meum 
animum nonnunquam divorse trahant. LEcctie ruina, debitum 
alienum, Exilitas Reddituum, Vestiumq, Contemptus, O si hanc 
tempore Dubricij condam Achiepi (qui Danielem primum Ban- 
goriensem Epum consecravit) Metropoliticam Landaveit Ecclesiam 
virtuosa Liberalitate Principum sumptuose edificatam, magna 
Librorum, Vestimentorum, Vasorum Argenti et Auri, Copia 
ditatam.......edificiis perpolitam, multis P?}bendariorum Domi- 
bus circundatam magnis ac Vicariorum Curia adornatam, illac 
Archidiaconi A:dibus decoratam in memoriam Revocares? Qui- 
bus omnibus aut demptis, aut prostratis soloq, adequatis, hanc 
solam Ecctiam, incomptam pulverulentam peneq, irreparabilem 
cerneres, quem non anxietas animi prorsus deprimeret? Hanc 
igitur qualem et quantam ne tempore niyo funditus pereat, manu 
teneamus, quod certius et facilius perfici possit dummodo loca 
ejusd ruitura quotidie resartiendo, nervos nobiscum extendatis 
vestros, donec suum cuiq, sero tribuatur. Quod ut citius peraga- 
mus Vicarios Chorales Annuellarios & Choristas (modo interim 
aliquem Residensarium semper habeamus Concionatorem) pauci- 
ores Conducamus: Hac si non successerit, alia quacunq, nobis 
comprobat aggrediamur via. Qua rerum Inopia laboratis, non 
Ignoramus. Maneria magna, Dominia multa, firmas nonnullas 
quibus non dedistis? Ut non abs re, nomine, Domini sine re vos 
appellandi estis, omnia Consumpsistis, Libros suaviloquos, Vesti- 
menta pretiosa, Vasa aurea, Thesaurum incognitum, ad nihilum 
dia sunt redacta Videte, Circumspicite, nihil enim hic reliquum 
est ut certo certius dici possit, Campus ubi Troja fuit. Quenam 
huc redeundi consolatio, Cum nos ipsi hunc locum adeo con- 
temptum habeatis? Cui non nisi Succintis Pallijs, Ocreis, ac 
calcaribus, indutis, urgente necessitate, Adesse Velitis. Vos cum 
Vestram hanc Ecctiam, ac loca circumjacentia sic abhorreatis, 
quis magni referat? Nullam (ut dudum ad nfas pervenit Aures) 
huic Ecetiz adjunctam remanendi Domum reliquistis : in Aidibus 
Deo quondam dicatis (quas amplius ad alios usus humanos trans- 
ferre Vobis non licuisset) quibus X“ Ministri, ac Dispensatores 
Dei semper Cohabitarant: pascuntur Equi, Saginantur vii, proh 
Dolor! porci. Si secundem antiquas Ordinacées & Laudabiles 
hujus Ecctize Consuetudines (quibus per Sancta Dei Evangelia 
obstricti et adjurati estis) hactenus illam gubernassetis ruinis, 
debitis, exilitatibus & contemptibus obvenire, quam facillimé potu- 
issemus. Que restat (his autem omnibus repugnantibus) una 
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heec spes est: si omnia ad ntam Ecctiam pertinentia, contra hujus 
Capli Statuta Alij sint concessa, pristinum Statum reparare et 
restitutere, quid non posse dubitemus? Quandoquidem eam 
= ob rem Urbanus (Vicessimus hujus Ecctie Landaveft 

pus) Supplicatione, Honorio, hujus nomine Secundo, Pontirict 
Row? prius oblata, privilegio ab _ decreto, Geintiq, Consilio 
Stabilit? Jurisdictiones usurpatas, Terras ereptas Vrasq, P?bendas 
ab alijs occupat ceteraq, dia ablata, huic Ecctie adunavit & resti- 
tuit. Oia hec Vobis perpendenda et equa lance pensitanda 
relinquimus. Quid hesitetis! Quid Stupescitis? presto est 
Urbanus, nec deest Honorius, cuivis Honorio omni honore 
Pferendus. Aderit enim ecce ExizaserHa Recin* benignissima 
(Cujus Beneficentiam primos nobis Fructus condonando expti 
sumus) et Viri illustrissimi Macenates optimi, omni Virtute 
— Prudentia, Fortitudine, Tempantia et Justitia, qui Ejus 

aj semper a Consilijs adsunt. Proinde Expergiscamur : 
Tempus enim est a Somno surgere. Nox processit, appropin- 
quat autem dies Salutis, et hec illa dies est, quam fecit Domi- 
nus, Exultemus & Letemur in ea. Quapropter Arma lucis 
Induamus tenebrarum opera abjicientes, Erravimus enim omnes, 
inique egimus. Quam primum igitur convertamur ad Diium, et 
ad vos Convertet Vite priores poenitentiam Agamus & Confitea- 
mur Dito, qui adeo misericors est, ut dimittat Nobis dia Peccata 
nfa cujus deinceps fideles Dispensatores simus, hujus calamitose 
et miseree Landavef} Ecctie semper memores. Agite, Satagite, 
remis incumbite vris ; ac quantum humeri sustinere valeant, zequo 
animo Vobiscum pstetis. Quod si pspexero dibus Conventiculis 
Iniquorum nefarijs et Superstitiosis Papistaram Dogmatibus re- 
jectis, vos vraq, Oia quoad posse nrum idq, lubenter Defendemus 
Alioquin Vos omnes annuente Deo radicitus extirpabimus, hec 
autem navis fluctuosa scilicet Ecctia via nobis cum sit commissa, 
Cujus me Gubernatorem uitro Elegistis, vela eid pernecessaria 
parata accipitote: OrdinaCénes autem vias ab antiquo usitatas 
vobis adduxi, quibus nonnullas eque perutiles annexi, quas cum 
ceteris, in bonam accipiatis partem, Esillog, vio Caplari nobis- 
cum una Confirmetis, Expectamus. Deinde vela patentia ventis 
Susurrantibus si dederitis bono infractoq, animo sitis, in portu 
Navigabitis. Ne vos diutius detineam, ad Articulos procedamus, 
nam que habui pdicenda, Dixi. —/ 


Consvetupines & Orpinacones Eccit# Lanpav: 

Nos Guiietmus—pmie Dia Epus Landa? et Capitulum 
Ecctiee Cath: Landav: vocatis in hac parte vocandis et obser- 
vatis solempnijs que in hac parte requiruntur Statutimus et 
Orpinamus. In Primis q‘ ois Epus Landay. post quam in- 
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grediatur Ecctiam die Inthroniza@énis sue Juret in hee verba 
quee Sequuntur. 


Forma Jurt1 Eri Lanpaven} 

Eco: N. pmie Dia Epus Landav: Ecctiam Landavefl: Jura 
et Libtates ejusd universas prout scivero et potero juxta Vires 
meas contra quoscq, mortales quotiens opus fuerit maintenendo* 
pariter et defendam, ac etiam consuetudines laudabiles in Statuta 
dictee Ecctie Landav. editas et approbatas ab antiquo hactenus 
usitatas, tam circa statum Ejusdem quam etiam Cancorum cete- 
rorumque Ministrorum ejus quantum in me est inviolabiliter 
Servabo, 

P - Sicut me Devs adjuvet. 


Forma Jurti Epi in Domo Caplari. 

Item q‘ in hec que sequuntur verba juret in Domo Caplari 
antequam assignetur ei Locus in Caplo. 

Eao: N. pmie Dia Epus Landav: in eo tii quod Canonicus 
Ecctie Landa¥: sum fideliter promitto q’ quantum in me est 
inviolabilite conservabo des Consuetudines laudabiles Ecctize 
Landa¥ : per ipsum et Caplum approbatas—necnon Statuta super 
Statum ejusd Ecctie facta & facienda—Sicut me Deus adjuvet, 
et hee Sancta Dei Evangelia. Item q‘ Consilia spialia et 
secreta Ecctie Landav: & Capli ad Dampnum eorum nemini 
revelabo. Item q! fidele Consilium & Opem ad manutenendum 
& Sustentandum oes Libertates Ecctie Landa¥: et omnia bona 
temporalia & sprualia ad eandem spectantia prout commodé 
potero pstabo pariter ac impendam. 








Forma Jurti Canonici. 

Item q‘ quilibet Canonicus Epo Landavei} Jurabit modo quo 
sequitur. 

co N. Canéus Land: Dito N. Dei Gratia Epo Land? et Ejus 
Successoribus et Ejus Offic: obedientiam debitam et Reverentiam 
promitto et q* Statuta sua supra Statum Ecctie Land. et Minis- 
tror’} Ejusd pro possibilitate mea Servabo facta & facienda Jura 
etiam sua et Ecctie sue defendam et in eorum defen@one fideliter 
Assistam fidem alienam fidei sue non pferam, nec Inimicis suis 
sive adversarijs favebo. Sicut me Deus Adjuvet, et hec Sancta 
Dei Evangelia. 








Forma Juiti Caiici in Caplo. 
Item Jurabit in Caplo hoc Verbor} tenore. 


1 Forsitan manutenebo.—Epp. Arcu. CAMB. 
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Ego: N. Observabo quantum in me est omnes Consuetudines 
Ecclie Land. p Epum Archifium & Caplum approbatas & statuta 
super Statum Becitee facta et facienda, Consilia Spralia & Secreta 
Ecctiz Catti Land. Epi Archini & Capli ad dampnum Eorum 
nemini revelabo—Item q‘ fidele Consilium & Opem quatenus 
ipse potero Pstabo ad manutenendum & sustenendum oes Liber- 
tates Ecctie Landav: & dia bona temporalia & Sprualia ad 
Ecctiam Landa¥: Spectaf} quotiens fuerit p Epum Archi} & 
Captum sive p Captum Sede vacaf} congrue requisitus. ee 4 
He Caiicus in primo ingressu suo Vicarijs Choralibus 

ijs ibid Servientibus Sex Solidos & Octo Denarios inter illos 
dividendos Solvet. 


Item Quod Epus Land}: qui residet in Dieé. sua sive in 
Manerijs propriis sive alienis pro Caiico residente reputetur et 
habeatur Et Singulis Annis in Festo Apostolor? Petri & Pauli 
Comuiiam suam sicut ceteri Caiici resideft recipiat. 

Item—Quod Epus Land? annuales Reddit sibi debit & 
pencones consuet. pro diocesis Ecctijs ab antiquo appropriat. 
percipiet. 

Item—Quod Epus Land. heatur ac semper sit, quasi Capli 
Decanus quoquidem juxta Antiquas OrdinaGées & Laudabiles 
Consuetudines Capli Becki Land}: ut Decanus oio heatur, qui 
tamen non debet dici Decanus sed Caput Capli. 

Item—Quod Alienaédes Dmorum Terrar} Firmar? vel Aliar? 
— rerum vel jurium Epi Land} minime fiant sine 

nsensu dicti Epi et Sex ad minus Cajicorum Capli Landaveit 
in Domo Caplari congregrator? qui in in tractatu AlienaConis 
cujuslibet psonaliter constituor} unanimiter propria noia & Cog- 
noia proprijs manibus Subscribend ac Sigillo communi Caplari 
hum0i AlienaGénem Sigillando pfat. Alieno&di consentiant. 

Item—Quod oes & singulas humdi AlienaGones quarumcungq, 
rerum vel jurium Capli Ecctize Land? invalidas ac illegitimas esse 
Decrevimus sine Consensu Epi et Sex ad minus Canonicor} con- 
cess. qui psentes quamlibet AlienaGénem dicte Ecctie Land. 
utilem esse certo Sciant, ac ndia sua & Cogndia Subscribendo 
proprijsq, Singulis Sigillis Sittando approbent. Alijs Oibus et 
singulis Solennijs Juris observatis, que in hac parte requiruntur. 

tem—Quod Preebende dicte Ecctie fructus sen obvenGdes 
earundem Extraneis ad firmam non tradantur nec alienentur. Si 
ipsius Ecée Canonici pdict. firmas hefe vel hiimodi proventus 
emere quemadmodum dicti Extranei dare vel effectualiter offerre 
voluerint. 

Item—Quod omnis Canonicus qui in Ecctia Cath. Land: resi- 
dere voluerit Residentiam suam in festo Petri & Pauli inchoaverit 
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per tresdecim Septimaf! continuas duraturam nisi vi compulsus 
vel metu mortis eandem vel Residentiam relinquere cogatur q‘ si 
forte contingat pro Rata porédis Residentie in festo Pdicto 
porGdem percipiat. Ac etiam deinceps quotaiiis Residentiam 
suam facere per duodecim Septimanas vel continuas vel interpo- 
latim tenebitur alioquin nullam Pecuniarum por@énem héat Resi- 
densario debitam. 

Item—Quod cum secundum Consuetudinem Ecctiz Land. 6is 
Canéus Residensarius unam Capam Choralem pretij quing, Mar- 
car? emeret Statuimus et Ordinamus, Quod quilibet Residensarius 
Ecée Cath. Land? easd quing, Marcas aut vivens Solvat aut 
moriens relinquat, aut illius defunct. bonor? Ex6r?} sive Admor? 
vel ad ornamenta vel ad ipsius Ecctie fabricam secundam Ordi- 
naconem et Arbitrium Epi & Capli reddere compellatur. 

Item—Quod Epus Ejusve in absentia Epi Vicar} et Sex ad 
minus Caiici vel Eorum noie Prociirer? Geiilis pro tempore exis- 
tefi quemlibet Vicarium vel aliumgéq, in Ecctia Fand} Servientem 
adtendi ac etiam cum visum fuerit amovendi ptatem héant. 

Item—Quod Prociirer} Capli des redditus fructus ac Oia alia et 
sing* Emolumenta que¢q, ad Captum Land? ptinen} quotannis 
colligat ac recipiat. Ac pen@énes Salaria, Stipendia Epo Pre- 
bendar} Vicarijs annuellarijs Choristis dibusq, alijs et singulis 
juxta antiquas ordinaGées approbaf annuatim Solvet Compotumg, 
dium et sing Crastino Petri et Pauli coram Epo Ejusve Assignat 

uocq, idoneo, et sex ad minus Cajicis quolibet anno faciat in 
omo Caplari vel in alio Loco idoneo infra Civit. Land. quem 
tunc et ibm annuatim aut approbant aut rejiciant ac illius loco 
a alium Caficorum quem¢q, magis idoneum Prociirem 
ligant. 

le nuper Laici Prociires fuerinte lecti quor? feoda in 
magnum Ecctie detrimentum adhuc sunt persolvenda Statuimus 
et Ordinamus Quod nullus Laicus quisquis vel qualiscq, sit Capli 
Ecctie Cath. Land. Prociiror in posterum esse possit. 

Item—Quod 6ies Vicarij & Annuellarij in Domo Vicariorum 
ex Dono Phé Vagiin Diii quondam de lanavor} in hunc finem 
concess: semper Cohabitent quibus Oibus et singulis cameras 
cum Gardinis in Clausura juxta Domum pd adjacente Capti 
Procuror} ordinet ac Constituat Unde dio non discedant neq, 
pernoctent sine Liia Epi Ejusve Vcij et Prouris Capli pro tem- 
pore existeil, 

Item—Quod Archinus sede vacante quasi Decanus héatur qui 
Singulas Ecctias sing* Annis Ecctiatim p se vel Prociirem suum 
ttimum visitet, cujus raCone aiinue ProcuraGénes sibi debeantur 
Quarum oifium et singularum Ecctiarum & poachianor. ibm delin- 
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quefi excessus et defectus infra totam Dioc. Landav. Epo quo- 
tannis in Scriptis exhibeat. 

Item—Quod Thesaurarius Ecctie Land. duas héat Claves, 
unam ostij Domus Captaris cujus Prociiror Capli alteram héat: 
aliam Ciste in qua commune Caplare sigillum potum est cujus 
aliam Epus, aliam Archifius Quartam Ecctie Land. Cancellarius 
clavem héat. 

Item—Quod alia Cista duas héat S@ras Quarum alteram Clavem 
Archiiius alteram Capli Preecentor semper Custodiat, ubi Liber 
qui Textus Ecctie Land. inscribitur Statuta Ordinationes Rotuli 
redditus anni compotus ceteraq, dia alia Ecctie Land. Muni- 
menta reponantur et custodiantur. 

Item—Quod Precentor Ecctie Land. Vicarios Chorales 
annuellarios ac Choristas ut rite sua semper Pagant officia p se 
vel p suum subprecentorem Odio Curet, et Chorum ut ad suum 
Spectet officium semper dirigat. 

Item—Quod nullus Vicarius Annuellar nec Chorista Ecctize Lan- 
dav. aliquo tempore dumodo sanus sit a Choro se absentet Dum 
ibi Divina celebrantur officia sine Licentia prius petita & obtenta 
a Vic? Diii Epi Quod si secus factum fuerit tum taliter se absen- 
tans 4 matutinis vel vespertinis Precibus, vel tarde veniens post 
primum Psalmum p Vic™ Diii Epi vel p aliquem Inscriptorum 
p dictum Vic. Epi Deputatum notetur et punctetur. Et si dies 
sit ferialis pro quolib Vic. Denariu? perdat sed si Domicus sit vel 
festivus duos Denarios amittat, quam denarior} Sumam a Sti- 
pendio Delinquentium deductam Capli Procuror} in manibus suis 
Custodiat donec p Discretionem Diii Epi et Capli aut Procura- 
toris Ejusd vel alij Vic: et alijs Servientibus Divina Servic} dili- 
genter & rite peragentibus vel alijs Ecctie usibus necesSriis dis- 
tribuantur ac deputentur. Item—Quod nullus Vic: Annuellarius 
vel Chorista nisi unius diei Spatio quotet hebdomade et una 
Septimana quotet anni quartio ab Epi Vic. absentandi Lniam 
possit obtinere. 

Item—Quod Oia et Sing* Instrum“ Supmsorum exemplificat} 
Rotuli Redditus Indenturar? ac Testamentor} Copie et Ceetera 
monumenta & munimenta queéq, ad Ecctiam & Caplum Landav. 

tinef} ab dibus Ecctiee Preebendarijs quibuscq, ac etiam ab eid 
Seestentions in Domum Caplare afferantur ac Epo et Caplo red- 
dantur. 

Item—Quod Refius Capli librum héat p}patum quo non solum- 
modo Acta in Domo Caplari hita a etiam Oium & singlz 
Scriptor} ab Epo & Caplo confirmator} Copia semper conscri- 
bantur ac deponant. 

Item—Quod dis Residensarius linteam illam Vestem Regia 
autate comprobat cum longa Toga Pilio quadrato ceeterisq, orna- 
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mentis decentibus héat quibus non ornatus inter Divinorum so- 
lemnia nec Choro adesse nec ad Ecctiam Land. accedere psumat 
nec non Scholasticum Epomdu? dumodo aliquo Gradu sit in- 
signit ad beneplacitum suum induatur. 

Item—Quod Ges et singuli P?bendarij dia sua Script quecq, a 
Caplo Land. concess. sive confirmat. Sigillo Caplari Sigillat. in 
Domo Caplari Epo & Caplo ofdant. Quorum dium & sings 
Copias exemplificat dict. Epo & Caplo exhibeant ibigq, relinquant. 

tem—Quod nullus quicq, sit qui aliqui alij servit nisi tantum 
Epi servus sit, in Vicarior} Choralium Annuellarior? vel Choris- 
tarum numerum in Ecctia Catti Land. deinceps Eligatur. 

Item—Cum ex antiquis ConstituCénibus luculenter appareat 
Diium Epum Land. semper quasdam firmas a Caplo Land. 
hiiisse Ideo ex Spiali Gratia Statutum est et communi consensu 
et assensu tam Capli q™ Epi q’ Wittus pmie Dia nunc Land. 
Epus firmam Ecctie Theodori Martiris ats de Matharum durante 
Termino Viginti et Unius Annorum héat, Solvend annuatim Caplo 
J.and? decem Libras ad duos Anni Terminos usuales vel si Caplo 
visum fuerit ex Redditibus et Pen@oibus Epo pdict. debit Pdict. 
decem Libras quatenus Procurator Capli deducat. 

Item—Cum Decime & OblaGdes ac alia Emolumenta queéq, 
Pochie & Civitat. Landavef contra antiquas et laudabiles Con- 
suetudines dudum Laicis dimitterent? Statuimus et Ordinamus q@ 
nulli in posterum Laico concedantur sed ad usum Vicarior} Cho- 
ralium et Alior? in Ecctia Cath. Land Servientium ab Epo & 
Caplo deinceps deputentur et reserventur. 

tem—Quod Ludov. Baker LL.B. Archidiaconus Ecctie Land. 
in festo Nativ’ Dini nti Jesu Ch" die Doiico tertio post Pascha 
Decimo Septimo Die Domco post Trin*™ et in festo S* Mictiis 
Archangeli. 

Wittmus Evans LL.B. Thesaurarius Ecctie Land? in die Re- 
sureConis Dini Die Doimco 2° post Pascha, die Domco septimo 
die Doimco Vicesimo post Festum Trinitatis. Thomas Williams 
Canc} Ecctize Land? 14° die Domico post festum Trin’ et in Festo 
S* Johannis Baptiste, et in Festo S* Andree. Morganus Nicholas 
Precentor Ecctie Land. primo die Domco Adventus, in Septua- 

esima et in 3° die Domco Quadragesime. Wittimus Thomas 
rebend. Land. Praebende de Langovin in Festo Phi. et Jacobi 
in Festo Johannis Baptiste & in Festo Bartholomei. Robdtus 
Johnes A.M. Preebend. Land. in Die Domco primo Quadra- 
esimee die Doico primo post Pascha et in Festo Sti. Petri. 
Joties Evans A.M. Prebend. Land. Prebende de Warthacombe 


in festo Joliis Evangeliste in festo Purif. Beate Marie Virg. et 
in die Domco quinto Quadragesime. Andreas Veyne Theol? 
Professor Prabend. Land. Prabend. S® Crucis, in Vicesimo 
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rimo die Doiico post Trin™ in festo dium Storum et in festo Sti 

tephani. Tho. Plies Prebend. Land Prebende vulgariter voc} 
Farewell Preebend. in festo Epiphanie, die Martis post Pascha 
et in die Pentecostes. Jolies Wiltinus Praebend? Land. Pre- 
bende S* Dubricij in Die Lune et in die Martis post festum 
Pentecostes. Hugo Lewis Prebend. Land. in festo S** Trinitatis 
et in Die Domico 5” post festum pid. Joties Powell Prabend. 
Land. Prebende de ate in die CircumciGdis Dini. Rowlandus 
Morgan Prebend. Land. Prebende de Baschurche in Festo 
AnnunciaGénis Beate Marie Virg. et Eorum dium et sings Suc- 
cessores in perpetuum vel aliqui alij Preedicatores eorum Noibus 
ttimé Authorizati quotannis in Eectia Cath. Land? Concionabun- 
tur. Item q* omnes et singuli Ecctie Land? Preedarij quibus 
Divinum Predicandi Donum non sit a Deo datum alijs ejusd 
Ecctiee Preebendarijs Preedicantibus Si qui illorum Noie Concio- 
nari voluerint alioquin quibusq, Predicatoribus Regia Aiitate 
Comprobat? pro quolibet Concione quing, Solidos legalis Monete 
Angliz Solvendos esse procurabunt. 


Item quod quicunq, Custodifit hac Custodiat Illum Devs 
Deprecamur, qui autem Violaverit, unanimi nfo Consensu ipso 
facto sit Excommunicatus. 

In Quorum dium & Singulorum Premissor? Fidem ac Testi- 
monium Nos Wiltimus Epus Antedict. & Caplum pd Sigilla nia 
pntibus apponi fecimus. 

Dat. in Dmo nyo Capl. penultimo die Jan. Anno Miitimo 
Quingentesimo Septuagesimo quinto Annog, Regni IIlustrissime 
Diie nie Elizabethe Dei Gratia Anglie Franc} & Hibnie 
Regine Fidei Defensoris &c. Decimo Octavo. 


Hee est vera Copia fca fideli 

Colla@éne cum Originali Libro 

Statut? &c. Penes Refum Capli 

Landav. remaneii} p Dan: GELL. 

Dioé Landav: Ref Prii'. 
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LIST OF THE EARLY OR PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS 
OF WALES, 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO COUNTIES. 
No. II. 
ANGLESEY. 


We divide Mona into two portions, viz.,—all that which 
lies to the eastward of the great natural depression, 
called the Malltraeth, prolonged in the Traeth Coch, at 
Pentraeth; and that other portion which comprises the 
remainder of the island westward of this line. The for- 
mer is called, according to tradition, Little Mona, and is 
said to have been once a separate island, as indeed is hy 
no means improbable. The remains of unknown date 
termed Early, or Pre-historic, (which abound in this, as 
indeed in the other part of the island,) are alone included 
in the present paper.’ 
I.—Camps and Castizs (Cesty11). 

Bwrdd Arthur.—This is a vast camp covering the 
oblong sloping table-land of the extremity of a limestone 
ridge in the parish of Llanfihangel Tyn Sylwy. It rises 
in fact immediately above the church to the west, and 
formed a place-of refuge, not only for men, but probably 
for cattle. Towards the south and west there is a fence 
of upright thin slabs of stone, and other stones standing 
close together, such as would prevent the passage of any 
sheep, cow or horse, though not of men. 

A small circular Camp,—Perhaps Danish, or Irish, 
exists between Llanfihangel Tyn Sylwy and Llanddona. 

Bryn y Castell,—A small eminence, probably once 
fortified, near Llwydiarth, in Llanddona parish. 

(The battle field between Tre ’r Castell, and the Friars 
at Llanfaes, where numerous skulls, &c., are still found, 
and Castell Lleiniog, with its outlying mound, on the sea 
shore, have their history—of the Saxon period—well 


1 An important letter referring to this subject will be found in the 
Correspondence. 
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known, and do not therefore come within the present list 
of Pre-historic remains. ) 

Square Camp, Bryn Briton,—At Beaumaris, on a 
small rill of water at the south-west end of the town. 
This is most probably a Roman camp, intended to defend 
the landing place for persons passing over from Caer- 
narvonshire to Anglesey. 

Dinas,—Near Cadnant, to the west on the hill above 
Cadnant House. 

Castell Faban,—On the road between Llandyssilio 
and Penmynydd. 

Camp,—At Porthamel, in Llanedwen parish. It was 
close to this spot where the Romans first crossed the 
Menai into Anglesey ; and where Edward I. constructed 
a bridge of boats. 

Castell Edris.—Some semicircular entrenchments on 
the edge of a limestone cliff, on the high road north of 
Llanidan Old Church. 

Castell,—On the road from the Menai Bridge to Llan- 
gefni, south side, due south from Penmynydd Church. 

Caerwen, or Y G'aerwen,—This name of a village in 
the parish of Llanfihangel Ysceifiog, on an eminence 
looking over the Malltraeth, and a considerable extent 
of country, would seem to indicate the former highly 
probable existence of a fortified post at this spot. 

Caerleb.— A small square camp in a low marshy 
ground, near Llanidan. It is called Roman, but there 
is nothing else than the shape to warrant this title.—(See 
Rowlands’ Mona Antiqua.) 

Castell. A. small circular entrenchment giving its 
name to a farm near Llanidan, on the ground celebrated 
by Rowlands in his Mona Antiqua. 

I].—Tumuu or Carneppau, and Beppau (Graves). 

Tumulus,—In the park at Plas Newydd, covering a 
cromlech, or stone chamber. 

At Treferwydd, near Llangaffo, there are six small 
rounded eminences, placed regularly three and three in 
parallel rows, which have the appearance of ancient 
tumuli, or carneddau. 
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Bryn Beddau,—Near Porthamel; the landing place 
of the Romans. 

Beddau Gaerwen,—Near the church of Llanfair yn 
y Cwmmwd. 

III.—Erecr Srones and Mein: Hinton. 

Erect Stone, or Maen Hir,—Close to Felin bach, in 
Llangoed parish. 

Two Erect Stones,—Close to Cremlyn, to the north. 

Erect Stone,—Close to Cremlyn, to the south-west. 

Erect Stone,— Near Hafodty towards Llyn Llwydiarth. 

Erect Stone,—Near Cyndal, Llaniestyn. 

Erect Stone,—On the hill above Cadnant, to the west, 
the traditional site of a battle. 

Two Erect Stones,—On a farm called Castell, near 
Llanidan, forming the two gate-posts to a field ; they are 
Meini Hirion, and are mentioned by Rowlands in his 
Mona Antiqua. 

IV.—Cromtecuav. 

A double Cromlech,—Close to the house of Trefor, on 
the road from Beaumaris to Pentraeth, in a field on the 
south side of the road. They were erect not many years 
since, but were then thrown down by the tenant, because 
they were superstitious. (For “they were,” read, “he 
was.’’) 

A double Cromlech,—In the park of Plas Newydd. 
This has been often engraved and described. (See Pen- 
nants’ Tour in Wales; Journal of the Archeological 
Institute, &c.) Traces of the carnedd of stones which 
once covered it are still visible. 

Cromlech,—With passage of stones covered over, at 
Bryn Celli du, near Plas Newydd. This has been fully 
described and illustrated in the Archeologia Cambrensis.* 
It is styled Yr Ogof, or the Cave, on the Ordnance map, 
from its having been always considered so until the super- 
incumbent carnedd was removed. It is now securely 
fenced off, and preserved from future injury, by the care 
of C. Evans, Esq., of Plas Gwyn, acting on behalf of the 


2 First Series, vol. II. p. 1. 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. 2E 
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Marquis of Anglesey. This is almost an unique instance 
of the kind in Wales. 

Cromlech,—Near Llanidan Old Church, to the south- 
west ; it is partly thrown down. 

Cromlech,— At Bodowyr, near Llangaffo. This is one 
of the smallest cromlechau known, and is in admirable 
preservation. (See Journal of the British Archeological 
Association.) . 

V.—Earty Buitpines and Cyrtriav. 

Traces of Cyttiau,—and early habitations, in the 
south-west corner of Penmon Park, at the upper end. 

Tref drew,—and other remains, now almost entirely 
destroyed, near Llanidan, mentioned by Rowlands in his 
Mona Antiqua. A few remains may be still discovered. 

Crochon Llanddwyn,—On the sands between New- 
borough and Llanddwyn Island. 

VI.—Ancient Roaps (Sarnav). 

Ancient Road,—Near Castellor, in Llandegfan parish, 
said to extend from the shore of the Menai in a north- 
westerly direction; few traces, if any, are now visible, 
but a farm road or path indicates the traditional site and 
direction. 

Ancient Road (called Roman), near Caer Leb (a 
reputed Roman Camp),—In the parish of Llanidan, 
running north-west from Bryn Siencyn towards Llan- 
gaffo. It was laid open some few years since, and was 
stated to be paved or covered with blocks of stone. 

Sarn,—Stretching out from the south-west extremity 
of Ynys Seiriol (Puffin Island), towards the shore of 
Caernarvonshire. Reputed to be of artificial construction, 
but apparently a ledge of limestone rocks covered with 
loose debris and shingle. It is of great magnitude, and 
worthy of examination at low spring tides. 

Sarn Faban,—On the road between Llandyssilio and 
Penmynydd. 


VII.—Cinctzs. 
Crwn.—A small circular enclosure (uncertain) on an 
eminence near Llangoed, to the south-west of Penmon 
Park. 
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Summary for Anglesey east of the Malltraeth :— 
Camps and Castles (Cestyll), ' 
Tumuli, Carneddau and Beddau, . 
Erect Stones (Meini Hirion), . 
Cromlechau, .... . 
Early Buildings (Cyttiauw), . 
Ancient Roads (Sarnau), 
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LLANDOVERY. 


[Tue following extract from a MS. of George Owen, 
relating to Llandovery, has been communicated by Sir 


Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill. ] 
Llannvmdyfry. 
The Raves of Withgrig. 
1 a Field A a fesse G on the chefe 3 pellets G 
2 4 bars Verry G & O' 


The 3 as the 1 the 4 as the 2 [sic] 
All in a Garter 


Partye per pale G & Azure a chevarne between 3 
leopard’s heddes A the chevarne charged with 2 Ravens 
proper 

The fild A a chevarne G 3 maydes heddes of the fild 
crined Ore, the here hanging downe. 











All these armes were in the windowes of the Churche 
of a sg sg together with Sir Rees his arms in a 
Garter next the first gartered Cote in the same Windowe, 
viz. in the left side of the said window. 


1 G. Owen has drawn a bar apparently in Vaire, and says, “ foure 
barrs of the same.” 
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Carrespoutence. 


PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS OF WALES. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am glad to find from the April Number that we 
are now likely to have an account of the real Monumenta Historica 
of Wales. The work hitherto done, whether in Wales or England, 
has been of a merely fragmentary character, and very unsatisfactory in 
its results. It is necessary that many should co-operate in the survey, 
and I venture to send you a few suggestions for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a degree of uniformity into he contributions, so as, if possible, 
- make each one valuable in itself, as well as available for general 

istory. 

The first question which arises is, what is meant by Pre-historic in 
Welsh Archeology? Is it before the Romans, or Henry II., when the 
history truly commences? The term, which is at all times indefinite, 
is especially so in this instance, and, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, a geographical seems preferable to a chronological distinction. 

ut the great point is to describe minutely and systematically 
whatever the archeologist meets with; and the chronological order 
may be elicited when sufficient materials have been got together upon 
which to establish it. 

The two Dykes, for instance, should be examined in detail through 
their whole course. The depth and width of the ditch, the height 
and thickness of the vallum, and the relative thickness of the two 
must be particularly known. The construction of the vallum should 
be ascertained wherever it is possible, and the original extent of the 
ditch in places where it is more or less obliterated. In some parts it 
may have been cut through the rock; and in any case is the vallum 
more than the material which has been thrown out of it? Does the 
course run along the high ridge of country, as the Roman Wall, in 
Northumberland, or does it prefer the valleys? Does it form the 
territorial boundary anywhere, not of counties, but of townships or 
manors? or give names to places on its course? Is it named in 
ancient charters? These queries refer to both dykes, and it would be 
worth while to compare them with those in Cambridgeshire, Wilt- 
shire, and elsewhere. 

With reference to the roads which intersect them, the examination 
cannot be too minute; but, if they were made in the post-Roman 
period, it is clear that they would not be intended to preclude all 
intercourse between the two nations, and provision would be made to 
keep the way passable, and commercial relations open. 

But to proceed to other portions of the subject; I trust that future 
investigations may throw light upon the origin of the numerous 
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fortresses in the Principality. There are hill forts on the tops of 
mountains, of irregular shape, and with more or less formidable 
defences,—the labour, evidently, of permanent possessors of the soil. 
Then there are equally laborious earthworks on lower eminences, 
placed, apparently, to guard a ford, or a pass in the hills. Nowa 
strict examination of these structures may show points peculiar to 
certain eras; and this, after all, is the great want in Welsh arche- 
ology, as I am not aware of anything to a a fort erected 
during the Roman contest from one of the twelfth century, or even 
later. Is there any Welsh masonry of either this century or the next? 
(Of course, I exclude ecclesiastical works.) Rhuddlan Castle is said 
to have been built on an earlier foundation, and so is Diganwy, as 
well as Diserth ; but is there anything in any of these erections from 
which this earlier date can be obtained ? 

The Roman structures are evident enough, but the term station is 
a bad one, and ought to be disused. Tacitus tells us that presidia 
and castella were built to defend the Roman conquests, the former 
being large, the latter small permanent fortresses, and round either of 
these settlers might gather and a town be formed. The castra, on 
the other hand, were simply encampments where the troops entrenched 
themselves each night when on march, and the two, on Trecastle 
mountain, described by Mr. Rees, are of this character. I should 
suppose that the large one was made on the advance of the troops 
and the smaller in their return; and, if General Roy’s observations 
apply to Wales, another should be found ten or twelve miles off, and 
the object of the expedition would be probably ascertained. 

As to the roads,—what constitutes a Roman road? Is it one used, 
or one constructed by that people? Is the Watling Street a Roman 
road? In Wales, where the possibility of a way is often a mere geo- 
logical necessity, I should doubt whether the existing roads were not 
contemporary with Agricola, and it is likely enough that some of 
them may have been repaired and improved in later times, and have 
left traces which a diligent and experienced archeologist would detect; 
but plans, sections and structural details are absolutely necessary 
before we can come to any positive conclusion. 

These things, as you have justly observed, can only be done b 
many parties joining in the work, and I trust that your invitation wi 
be cordially and generally responded to. It will supply a sure founda- 
tion for Welsh history; and, by restraining that imaginative power 
which paints the white-robed Druid, in his circle of stones, ——s 
wonderful rites and celebrating unheard-of sacrifices, where, in al 
probability, neither Druid rite nor sacrifice was ever seen, and con- 
fining it to realities which may be seen, measured, drawn and com- 
pared together, deductions may be formed, more or less certain, 
according to the perfectness of the remains, and the knowledge of the 
observer.—I remain, &c., 


Warrington, August 17, 1854. 


JouN Rosson. 
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ROMAN ROADS IN CARDIGANSHIRE. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GrNnTLEMEN,—The following observations, taken mainly from the 
Ordnance map, may assist inquirers in laying down the Roman road 
from Llanio (LOVENTIVM , in Cardiganshire, to Penal, in Merio- 
nethshire. The Sarn Elen runs from the former place for several 
miles in a nearly straight line northwards, and is still used as a parish 
road. Continuing further northwards, we have, near Lledrod, a 
tenement called ri -’n-y-clandd, which may possibly be on the old 
line of the road. A mile further in the same direction, a road bearing 
nearly due north runs up a hill, on the summit of which there is an 
object marked, apparently representing a small quadrangular entrench- 
ment. This is marked Sarn Elen. It does not appear how the road 
would get down to the level of the Ystwyth, but Crosswood (7'’raws- 
coed) may perhaps mark the place where it crossed it. A tolerably 
direct line of road leads from Crosswood to Sarnau, and thence on to 
the sixth milestone on the Devil’s Bridge road. Here the road, 
eenre it to have taken this line, must have descended a steep 
declivity to the Rheidiol. Pen-rhiw and T'roed-rhin-felen suggest 
its course. From this point we have a series of lanes in a nearly 
straight line, crossing the parallel ridges and vales to Talybont. Maes- 
y-Bangor, Liwyn-Lorwerth, Cert and Cynullmawr (the three last 
ancient mansions, and the first a name suggestive of antiquity), are all 
upon this line. There is also a strong entrenchment close to it, at 
Lletty Llwyd. From Talybont to Garreg, where the present ford of 
the Dovey is, the road may have followed the course of the present 
one, or a more direct and, in those days, probably an easier route, 
crossing the hills and falling into the turnpike-road at Furnace. On 
this line, still marked by a series of mountain lanes, we have the farm 
of Pen-y-sarn, close to which is a barrow and cist, commonly called 
Bedd Taliesin. Below this is an ancient arched bridge across the 
Clettwr, which appears to prove that the route in question was for- 
merly much more frequented than at present. I strongly recommend 
any Cardiganshire antiquary, who has the leisure to do so, to gauge 
this line of country with the map in his hand.—I ae 

. B. J. 





To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—The sun-dial exhibited by me, in the temporary 
Museum, at Ruthin, was found in the village of Clocaenog; and the 
date, although imperfect, is evidently 1604, the second year of James I. 

Some years ago there stood in this village a large old building, 
called “Ty-mawr,” which tradition says was a residence of the 
Bishops of Bangor, and built for their accommodation during their 
occasional visits to this part of their diocese. 
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The remains of this mansion are remembered by several of the 
sg inhabitants of the village, and described by them as having 
een a very large quadrangular building, enclosing a small court- 
yard, in which it is probable the dial stood. 

The Bishops of Bangor are lords of the manor,—which will account 
for the existence of the mansion. 

The rooms of the house are said to have been wainscotted with 
panelled oak; which wainscot was removed when the house was 
taken down by the family of the present proprietor,—the Rev. John 
Roberts, of Denbigh. 

On the site on which the mansion stood there now stands a smithy 
and cottage.—I remain, &c., 
: RoBERT PIERCE. 
School House, Clocaenog, 

Sept. 11, 1854. 





MACHYNLLETH. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—Can any of your readers give me the authority for 
the existence of a Roman station MAGLONA, or for its identifi- 
cation with Machynlleth? Further, has any satisfactory etymolog 
been proposed for the latter name? The first syllable suggests the 
Gaelic aoe, equivalent to the Welsh Maes, or (according to the 
original orthography) Mages,—the Magus of Romano-Celtic names. 

I remain, &c., 
YMOFYNWR. 





TOMEN Y RHODWYDD. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the Brut, opposite to the year 1148, we read:— 
“ Owain ap Gruffydd ap Kynan King of Gwynedd erected a castle 
in Yale.” This, in the margin of Powel’s History of Cambria, is 
explained as “Castell y Rhodwydd.” And Carnhuanawe, in his 
Hanes Cymru (p. 619),.says that it is now called “Tomen y Rhod- 
wydd,” and adds, “no portion of the structure now remains; the 
only vestiges are the fosses, the ramparts, and the mounds, or earthern 
hillocks, on which stood the towers.” —I remain, &c., 

J. W. as ITHEL. 
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Pistellanecons Butices. 


Carew Castize.—As the circumstance of the arms of Philip 
and Mary being found in this castle appears to have escaped the 
observation of previous visitors, it is important to notice it, as it is 
well known that the date of ancient structures and monuments is 
not unfrequently determined by such apparent trifles. In the pre- 
sent instance it unquestionably affords a clue to the period of the 
extensive alterations of the windows throughout the interior of the 
castle, usually attributed to the time of Henry VII., fixing it, more- 
over, within unusually narrow limits, as the reign of Mary extended 
only from 1553 to 1558. It is impossible to doubt that these arms 
and windows are of the same period, the table in which the former 
are found forming a part of the window over the grand entrance 
to the old banqueting Fall, prior to the erection of the splendid suite 
of apartments which overlook the estuary, on the north side of the 
castle. There are three shields in the same entablature, all so much 
worn as to render them exceedingly difficult to be deciphered. The 
centre one, even with the aid of a good glass and a bright sun- 
shine, I found impossible to make out, beyond the fact that it was 
a shield, with supporters a good deal resembling the Tudor griffins, 
a circumstance which led me to suppose that it was intended for 
the arms of one of the sovereigns of the house of Tudor, though, 
had it not been for the side shields, it would have been impossible to 
have determined the point. Fortunately these were in a less dilapi- 
dated condition, which enabled me, after an attentive examination of 
them, to discover the charges on both; the dexter being France and 
England —— in the manner usual subsequently to the Planta- 
genets, and the sinister, though a good deal more corroded by time 
and the perishable nature of the stone, exhibiting very unmistakeably 
the arms of Spain, as borne by Philip II., a circumstance which, 
— _ would fix the date of the alteration to that period. 

Wiamore CastLe.—We are sorry to hear from a correspondent 
that extensive dilapidations are taking place in this fine old castle. 
Much stone is removing from it to build up walls, &c. We do not 
know who may be the proprietor of this ancient edifice; but we hope 
that if this notice meets the eye of any one acquainted with the owner, 
he will call earnest attention to it. The evil should be stopped 
immediately. 

KipwELLy Cuurcu.—It is with no small satisfaction we have 
learnt that this valuable church is going to be thoroughly restored, by 
the mutual consent and aid of all parties concerned in it. A com- 
mittee has been formed; funds collected; and the management of the 


1The supporters of Philip and Mary were, dexter, the Rouge Dragon, and 
sinister, the Black Eagle.—Epp. ARCH. CAMB. 
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whole matter has been judiciously placed in excellent hands, those of 
R. Goring Thomas, Esq., of Iscoed. This good example cannot be 
cited too widely. 

Curist Cnurcu, Brecon.—A rumour has reached us that the 
old Dominican priory of Christ Church, at Brecon, has been offered 
for sale by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; that it has been refused 
by the parishioners of Llanfaes, whose church is now in ruins; and 
that it has since been offered to a community not in union with the 
Established Church. Can any gentleman at Brecon afford us a veri- 
fication of this rumour ? 

Dinas Bran, Vatte Crucis, &c.—A correspondent of the 
Builder writes as follows, speaking of the condition of Welsh castles 
and churches :—“ Perhaps you will give me space for noticing a 
cause for their dilapidation, which I think is not generally known, 
and which cannot be guarded against by ordinary fences, such as 
are used for their preservation. My remarks apply more especially 
to the remains in the valley of Llangollen, though they are probably 
in a great measure applicable to other ruins. I have made many 
careful surveys of the ruins of Dinas Bran Castle, and I am fully 
persuaded that the common impression that it is a rudely-constructed 
building of the local slaty stone is incorrect; and that it has been 
a carefully-finished structure, with quoins, vaultings, string-courses, 
and windows of wrought freestone. This stone having been found 
by the peasantry useful in building ovens and chimneys, for which 
the local limestone and slate are unfit, they have quarried and mined 
out almost every fragment, and the result may be easily imagined. 
When base-tables, and set-offs, and string-courses (which, doubtless, 
were used of great depth, to serve as bonding to the rubble-work) 
have been torn out, and the quoins, window-jambs and groining 
dug out of the walls, and even steps broken short off in the walls, 
there can be little wonder that the ruin should have a rude and rugged 
appearance. Though the freestone is now easier to obtain than it was 
some years back, the work of destruction has by no means ceased ; 
and, unless some means are taken to underpin the walls where they 
are mined, this picturesque ruin must very shortly cease to exist. 
Valle Crucis Abbey has not been subjected to the same undermining 
and sapping process, as the bulk of the work has been freestone, 
which had only to be picked up from the fallen walls, and carted 
away; and the small remains of a religious house at Penywern have 
been saved only because wanted for a barn. The church at Llangollen, 
which possesses a massive oak roof of Late Perpendicular date, almost 
covered with rude carved work, is also in a sad state of decay, and 
has suffered much by ‘improvements.’ A rich screen was cut down 
about fifteen years ago; and it is a remarkable fact that a very 
considerable number of the massive oak screens which formerly existed 
in the churches of North Wales have either been cut down to the level 
of the pews, or wholly destroyed within the last twenty years.” 


ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. V. 2F 
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Reviews. 


THe Boox or South WALEs, THE BristoL CHANNEL, Mon- 
MOUTHSHIRE, AND THE Wyer. A Guide for the Tourist and 
Antiquarian to the Southern Division of the Principality. By 
Cuar.es FreDeRIcK Cuirre. Third Edition. Edited and 
revised by the Rev. Grorce Roserts. London. 1854. 


We have so often borne testimony to the general merits of the 
Guide-Books published by the late Mr. Cliffe, that we have fairly 
earned a right to express our regret at the manner in which the earlier 
one of them has been re-edited. Mr. Cliffe’s book, though absolutely 
necessary to the tourist in South Wales, had never any real pre- 
tensions to antiquarian precision, especially in the architectural depart- 
ment. Though undoubtedly very superior, even in this respect, to 
anything which had preceded it, it contained numerous errors, and 
its architectural nomenclature was singularly confused and misleading. 
For this we are not all inclined to bear hard upon the original author, 
since deceased ; Mr. Cliffe could hardly be called a professed antiqua- 
rian, and, when he wrote, a large proportion of the architectural 
antiquities of Wales had never been scientifically examined, and very 
little indeed had been scientifically described. Mr. Cliffe did as well 
as any one was likely to do at the time who had no special vocation 
for architectural studies. His book was a great improvement on any- 
thing that went before, and we looked to some future edition to 
remove its blemishes altogether. 

A new edition has just appeared, and we are sorry to say that this 
surely reasonable expectation of ours is very far from being accom- 
plished. Since Mr. Cliffe wrote, a large portion of the antiquities of 
South Wales have been very carefully examined and described, as 
our own pages can testify ; the new edition is revised by a professed 
antiquary, and assumes the more ambitious title of “Guide for the 
Tourist and Antiquarian.” Mr. Roberts even tells us that he has to 
“‘ express his acknowledgment to that most useful work, the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis, for antiquarian assistance,” and that “his thanks 
are also due to the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, Mr. Freeman, and 
other gentlemen, for kindly revising some of the sheets.” Yet, after 
all this, very few indeed of Mr. Cliffe’s errors have been corrected, and 
sometimes matters have been made worse instead of better. “That 
most useful work, the Archeologia Cambrensis,” might have supplied 
a vast deal more “antiquarian assistance” than the editor has chosen 
to avail himself of; and we should think that the sheets which were 
revised by Mr. Longueville Jones or Mr. Freeman must form an 
infinitesimal portion of the whole. The latter gentleman especially, 
we conjecture, must be even less obliged to Mr. Roberts for the way 
in which his labours have been now and then laid under contribution, 
than for the far more numerous cases in which they have been ignored. 
Scraps of sentences, commonly without acknowledgment, and with 
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the point of the description almost invariably missed, are generally 
less acceptable to an author than total oblivion. 

Let us take a few specimens, both of the way in which Mr. Roberts 
has allowed the old errors to remain unaltered, and of the way in 
which he has sometimes endeavoured to correct them. 

Matherne Church (p. 41) is still announced to have “some portions 
Saxon”! That is, the Early English arcades happen to have round 
arches, After this, one is not surprized to hear that “ St. Thomas’ 
church, Over Monnow, is one of the most beautiful Saxon structures 
now in existence” (p. 45), or that “ St. Wollos’ church has a Saxon 
nave.”—(p. 64.) Of the western doorway of the last named building, 
elaborately described and engraved in our own pages by Mr. Free- 
man and Mr. Jewitt, and which is one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of design in all England, we are still only told that it “is also 
Romanesque, highly enriched.” This is followed by the astounding 
information that the late Perpendicular tower “ was built by Henry 
III.” All this was excusable in Mr. Cliffe; it is not so in Mr. 
Roberts, now that the building has been accurately described by an 
author whom he professes to have consulted, in a publication to which 
he professes to have referred. 

Of Usk Church all we learn is that it is “a large structure.” This 
is at least prudent, being accurate as far as it goes. It would have 
been well if Mr. Roberts had been contented to give a similar safe des- 
cription of Llanthony, whose advanced Transition work, we are told, 
exhibits “some of the earliest—perhaps the earliest example of the 
pointed arch, é.e. of that form of construction as applied to ecclesias- 
tical architecture.”—(p. 52.) In the same page, it is implied that the 
existing structure dates “ between 1108 and 1136.” A little way on 
(p. 54), we find that Abergavenny Church contains “ many curious 
monuments—Norman efligies.” 

Advancing into Giamorganshire, we find (p. 81) that St. John’s at 
Cardiff has a “‘ Decorated west window,” which is Perpendicular. The 
architectural riches of Pembrokeshire, most of which Mr. Freeman 
has rather elaborately described, fare very badly. Not a word is there 
on the peculiar characteristics of Tenby church, which evaporates in a 
piece of fine writing ; not a word of Hodgeston, Castlemartin, Llaw- 
haden, Rhoscrowther, or Steynton. Llawhaden church is apparently 
overshadowed by the neighbouring castle, of which however we are 
only told that it possesses a “ most majestic entrance;” of Carew we only 
learn that it possesses encaustic tiles and monumental efligies ; Gumfre- 
ston is mentioned, perhaps discreetly, as possessing a “ church,” without 
further description ; and the whole account of St. Florence consists in 
the insertion of its name as the possible object of a walk from Tenby. 
All this is bad enough, but it will hardly be credited that in 1854 the 
following sentence should be regarded as sufficient “ guide for the 
tourist and antiquarian” to one of the most striking spots in the island ;— 

* In the suburb of Monkton are the remains of a Priory.” 

Nor do castles and palaces come off any better than churches. 

Lamphey, some of our readers may remember, was very carefully 
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examined and discussed at our Tenby Meeting, in 1851; but Mr. 
Roberts finds nothing to add to Mr. Cliffe’s brief record of “the 
interesting ruins of one of Bishop Gower’s palaces.”—(p. 260.) 
Carew again has nothing more said of it than the account, at once 
diffuse and meagre, which appeared in the earlier editions. 

Going to Cardig n, it pale have been more to the purpose to tell us 
that, in its “fine oid” church, the influence of Somersetshire models is 
still discernible, than that it “is capable of containing 1200 persons.” — 
(p. 272.) Arrived at Llanbadarn-fawr, we still find Mr. Roberts, like 

is predecessor, attempting to play the Willis, informing us, on what 
grounds we are wholly unable to divine, that “the northern transept 
is the oldest portion of the structure,” and that the church contains 
“an unusual number of small round-headed windows, the heads of 
some of which have been slightly altered.” Now Llanbadarn church 
has been described and engraved by Mr. Petit, and very minutely 
described by Mr. Basil Jones, in the Proceedings of the Oxford 
Architectural Society ; there is therefore no excuse for ignorance or 
random guessing, like the above. 

Brecon, whose churches the Association examined somewhat mi- 
nutely last year, is feebly, and sometimes inaccurately, described. 
For instance, we are told that in the nave of Christ’s College “a 
Norman doorway remains,” i.e. a Decorated one with a round arch. 
The minor remains in Brecknockshire are almost wholly forgotten, 
perhaps luckily, or we might have been guided to the Pheenician 
tower of Brynllys, or to the tomb of Brychan Brycheiniog. ‘There 
are, we are told, antiquities at Tretower Court.” Had Mr. Roberts 
done us the honour to consult the account of our Brecon Meeting, he 
might have discovered their nature. Finally, we cross the border to 
learn that Hereford Cathedral “ contains much Saxon work.” 

Thus far, we have had to do with Mr. Roberts’ sins of omission, 
cases where he simply repeats the errors of his predecessor, without 
any attempt to avail himself of the light which has since been thrown 
upon the matter. But sometimes he turns reformer, widely alters Mr. 
Cliffe’s statements, and even refers to our own pages, and those of our 
contributors. This is done rather extensively in some parts of Mon- 
mouth and Glamorgan, but the editor’s patience seems to have failed 
him when he had to toil along the distant shores of Pembroke, and up 
the rugged mountains of Brecknock. 

Let us begin again at Chepstow. Mr. Cliffe’s account was very 
meagre. In the castle, he followed the old tradition which called the 
hall the chapel—“ one,” he tells us, “of the most elegant ever con- 
structed within a house of defence.” Mr. Freeman, in our own pages 
(vol. 1851, p. 203), pointed out that this building was essentially the 
hall. Mr. Parker, in his Domestic Architecture, has minutely de- 
scribed the whole castle, and supposes that the upper part of this hall 
was screened off to form the chapel. There are difficulties about this 
view, but it is well worthy of attention. Mr. Roberts, after all this, 
enlarges Mr. Cliffe’s sentence in the following curious manner :— 

* You enter that [court] which contains what is styled the chapel, one of the 
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most elegant ever constructed within a house of defence, if it be a chapel; but the 
probability is, on several accounts, against the supposition.”—p. 36. 

Mr. Roberts also still informs his readers that the “entrance” of 
the castle “is in the best style of Norman military architecture.” 

Turning to the church, Mr. Cliffe described it thus :— 

“The Church, which is partly Anglo- Romanesque, was once attached to a Bene- 
dictine Priory. Additions have lately been made to it, of which we cannot speak 
warmly ; the doorway at the west front is a very fine example of Florid Norman ; 
the ancient structure, as a whole, has been greatly injured by the ‘improvements’ 
that have been effected from time to time. The original tower, which stood at the 
east end, was suffered to fall early in the last century.” 

Now Mr. Freeman, in our volume for 1851, gave a minute account 
of Chepstow church and its history; in one place he indulged in a 
little bit of rhetoric, saying, that “among the accumulations of suc- 
cessive periods of barbarism, there lay concealed the nearly perfect 
nave of no contemptible Norman minster.” Now Mr. Roberts was 
unwilling or unable to analyze Mr. Freeman’s history, which might 
have been done in half-a-dozen lines; but he caught at the pretty bit 
about the “ Norman minster,” and patched up Mr. Cliffe’s sentence 
thus :— 

“The church, which is partly Anglo-Romanesque, the remnant of a Norman 
minster, was once attached to a Benedictine Priory.” 

What distinction Mr. Roberts draws between ‘‘ Norman” and 
“ Anglo-Romanesque,” and between the “minster” and the “ Bene- 
dictine Priory,” we are extremely anxious to learn. 

Mr. Freeman again, arriving at Caldicott, found Mr. Cliffe’s de- 
scription not altogether conformable to Rickman’s nomenclature, and 
wrote as follows, in our pages :— 

“ Caldicott Castle is described by Mr. Cliffe as a ‘ magnificent stronghold, chiefly 
Norman, but with some Saxon work.’ From this I did expect to find some traces 
of a Romanesque building of some sort, but all I saw was good Gothic, mostly date 
Decorated.” 

Mr. Roberts apparently reads this, and doctors up poor Cliffe as 
follows :— 

‘* Caldecot Castle is a magnificent stronghold, Gothic, late decorated.” 

If Mr. Roberts wants to know anything more of this castle, we 
would send him to school to Mr. Parker, who has seen and described 
it at length. We may add that the “ Norman keep” of Caldicott, 
lately dreamed of by some of our friends, belongs wholly to the class 
of chéteaux en Espagne, and has no existence in Gwent. 

Gower Mr. Roberts has touched up more than any other part, and 
we at least congratulate him on rejecting the curious nomenclature of 
Mr. Cliffe, who called everything Norman which was built since 
1066. He cuts out, rightly enough, Mr. Cliffe’s general description of 
the Gower churches (p. 195, 2nd ed.), but hardly mends matters by 
putting a sentence or two from Mr. Freeman, not in their own place, 
but in the middle of his account of Pennard.—(p. 170.) Generally, 
however, the account of Gower is improved by Mr. Roberts’ evident 
reference to Mr. Freeman’s paper; but it is nonsense to talk about 
“Flemish architecture,” and a “ Flemish court of justice ;” and we 
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must leave Dr. Guest and Dr. Latham to make out something as to 
Gowerian philology from the different statements of Cliffe and Roberts. 
The former tells us that the language of the peninsula is 

“ an English dialect, the prevailing radical of which is Saxon, although abounding 
with obsolete sometimes Flemish words.”—p. 199. 

Mr. Roberts’ correction is a 

“language idiomatically Saxon, abounding with obsolete, perhaps Flemish 
words.”—p. 161. 

Our editor, as we have said, has made less use of us in Pembroke- 
shire than in Gwent and Morganwg, and sometimes, when he has 
done us the honour of a reference, he has made rather a hash of it. 
We can hardly forgive him for eliminating our dear old joke about the 
“enormous tavern”’ under Pembroke Castle, but we are more closely 
concerned with his dealings with Manorbeer. If any one will take 
the trouble to compare the following passage with the original Cliffe 
(p. 270) and with our own pages (vol. 1851, p. 314; 1852, p. 189) 
he will fully appreciate the curious effect of the infusion of Freeman 
filtered by Roberts upon Fenton filtered by Cliffe. 

*¢ The village chiefly consists of decayed Flemish houses of great antiquity ; and 
the castle is set in a framework of hills, overlooking a delicious little cool sandy 
haven, and a wild and broken coast terminated by St. Gowan’s Head. ‘ The castle 
remains,’ accurately observes Mr. Fenton, ‘the most perfect model of an old 
Norman baron’s residence, with all its appendages, church, mill, dove-house, 
ponds, park, and grove, still to be traced ; and the houses of his vassals at such a 
distance as to be within call.’ The structure is the most entire in Wales, ‘ for its 
fate has been singular, having never experienced the ravages of enemies,’ and it 
‘ceased to be inhabited ere the feudal age was passed,’ and has, therefore, not 
suffered from innovations. The stone roofs of many of the buildings are perfect— 
a rare circumstance ; and the chimneys and other features show that a Flemish 
architect must have been employed. ‘The castle, however,’ says the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, ‘ contains work of various subsequent dates, and is especially remark- 
able for its close approximation to the domestic work of the district.’ The founder 
is believed to have been a follower of Arnulph de Montgomery, a Norman knight 
named William de Barri, who strengthened his position by an alliance with a 
Welsh princess. Here, in the year 1146, was born the eminent ecclesiastic Giraldus 
de Barri, surnamed Cambrensis, who accompanied Archbishop Baldwin round 
Wales to preach the Crusades, and whose Itinerary, which has been translated by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, formsa most valuable contribution to mediwval antiquities 
and history. He has given an interesting description of his birth-place, which he 
styles, ‘the most delightful part of Pembroke,’ and which was at that time full of 
orchards, vineyards, and hazel groves. Many of the architectural antiquaries who 
visited it from the Cambrian Archeological Association considered it exceedingly 
doubtful whether any portion of the present structure was as old as the time of 
Giraldus.” 

From Manorbeer Castle let us go upto the church. All Mr. Cliffe 
could say was that it was “a rude and massive Norman church, with 
one of the graceful slender towers which distinguish many of the 
parish churches of Pembrokeshire.” Mr. Freeman described the 
building at length (1852, p. 177), and Mr. Roberts quotes divers of 
his sentences in a way which fully realizes one of Mr. Freeman’s 
observations on the church itself, namely, that “the principal notion 
conveyed is one of the wildest irregularity and incoherency.” We 
must especially note that Mr. Freeman’s remark that the tower “is 
one of the best in the district, and one of those which most [must, 
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Roberts] strongly recall their Anglo-Saxon brethren in England,” is 
by Mr. Roberts transferred to the whole church. 

We will close our criticisms with a notice of Mr. Roberts’ treatment 
of the two great South-Welsh cathedrals. Mr. Cliffe’s descriptions 
were inadequate rather than inaccurate, and in no way worse than 
might have been expected from a non-technical observer of what 
had never been scientifically illustrated. But since his time, as Mr. 
Roberts informs us, “an excellent architectural account of Llandaff 
Cathedral, with numerous illustrations, has been published by E. A. 
Freeman, Esq.” —(p. 88). We should have thought that its perusal 
might have induced Mr. Roberts to make some more extensive 
modification in Mr. Cliffe’s account than simply to erase a sentence 
which, by a pardonable blunder, attributed the round-headed western 
doorway to Urban. At St. David’s our editor grows more rapturous 
over his new lights; he tells us “that no one should visit St. David’s 
without carrying in his hand the elaborate account of its ‘ History 
and Antiquities’ by Messrs. Basil Jones and E. A. Freeman.” But 
Mr. Roberts has clearly not acted up to his own precept; possibly he 
broke down under the attempt to carry three large paper quarto parts in 
his hand. At all events he has done nothing but append to Mr. Cliffe’s 
account of the monuments, a brief general description of the church, not 
from Messrs. Jones and Freeman’s book, but from our review of it. 

We have now done with our unpleasant task of exposing the 
countless errors and deficiences of what ought to have been the 
authentic Guide-Book of South Wales. Against the original work 
we say not a word. The errors which are unpardonable in the 
Roberts of 1854 were quite venial in the Cliffe of 1848; and the 
book had quite enough general merit to have been made, by a careful 
improvement in detail, a thoroughly safe and useful handbook to the 
district described. But this must be done by some hand far more 
careful and accurate than Mr. Roberts. If that gentleman has any 
regard either to his own reputation, or to the promotion of the study 
of Welsh antiquities, he will withdraw this edition, which, with its 
increased pretensions, has become worse than worthless, and will not 
only ask “the Rev. H. Longueville Jones and Mr. Freeman” to 
“‘ revise some of the sheets,” but will resign the whole subject to some 
of the many persons who are now competent to deal with it. 


Grammatica CELTICA, é monumentis vetustis tam Hibernice lingua, 
quam Britannice dialecti Cambrice Cornice Armorice, nec non 
é Gallie prisce reliquiis. Construxit J. C. Zeuss. 2 vols. 
Leipzig. 1853. 

A Celtic Grammar: drawn from ancient monuments of the Irish 
and British Languages, together with vestiges of the old Gallic 
tongue. By J.C. Zeuss. Leipsig. 2 vols., 8vo. 


The infancy of philology has passed away. Time was when we 
might amuse the dreamy hours of our bantling science with the merry 
jingle of a fanciful etymology, or rouse our young ambition by faéry 
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tales of strange discoveries to be made in remote districts, where 
linger yet the sounds of patriarchal speech, and where the air teems 
with world-old derivations. 

This good old time has passed away. We are now brought to 
book,—we are bid to observe rules,—we are under discipline,—we 
have our hours,—we have our bounds,—and all is dry, and flat, and 
business-like,—and nobody tells us any more golden legends about 
forests primeval, and the wonderful things to be discovered there. 

What is more joyous than the free play of the fancy; and what 
more irksome than facts; what bondage can be compared to in- 
duction? And yet, my dear fellow-philologers, this is what we are 
brought to; nobody will listen to us any more unless we can show 
a scientific warrant for what we say,—unless we can exhibit our 
scaffolding of induction,—our historical fittings,—our logical dove- 
tailing and rabbeting, and all the other pomp and paraphernalia of 
physical science ! 

Ever since Grimm wrote a Teutonic grammar, and Schneider 
wrote a Latin one—neither of them like your good old-fashioned easy- 
going grammars, which were content with showing you how to spell, 
decline, and mind the longs and shorts—ever since that time, or 
even a little earlier,—ever since an English Mr. Ruddiman set them 
the example,—our grammars are all going to be voluminous, pon- 
derous, endless magazines of comparative philology. One might 
have imagined that the Celtic languages would have been allowed to 
retain that air of unexplored mystery for which they have so long 
been distinguished ; but these busy Germans, having used up all the 
work at hand, are now roaming to the ends of the earth and foraging 
for new materials. We have now (infundum dictu) a comparative 
grammar of the Celtic languages. This open region, in which, 
erewhile, we rambled in all the luxury of freedom, is now measured, 
divided, enclosed; we cannot take a sudden dash into it, and feel 
ourselves out of the conventional world, and return home brim-full 
of adventure and discovery. If we go thither, we must needs travel 
along the high road straitened on the right and left by the formal 
props of restless ownership. 

But as there is a compensation in most of the transitions of life, so 
here we may hope that what we lose in romance we shall gain in 
utility. We shall be honest enough, after all, to confess to one 
another that our boyish philology, though very pleasant, was rather 
barren, and that we sometimes felt impatient of a pursuit which was 
ever mocking us with airy phantoms of our own ambitious projects. 
The eagle will not be caught by a fly-net, chase as long as we may. 
We want a more elaborate mechanism,—a more far-fetched leverage, 
—a more comprehensive frame-work,—if we are really to subdue the 
potent mysteries of human language. 

From each and every family of languages we must win a contri- 
bution to this grand result; we must wrest from each the key which 
shall solve the difficulties of its own phenomena; in plain words, 
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we must ascertain the definite laws which regulate its own internal 
economy, and fix the relative position which each member holds in 
the bosom of its own family. 

Nothing in the world can present a more irregular surface than 
that which a group of languages offers to the passing glance. But 
to imagine that it is all a chaos whose composition is determined by 
chance, would be as great a mistake as a similar conclusion from the 
unclassified profusion of stars, plants or rocks. 

The earlier attempts at philology laid the whole subject open to 
this imputation ; many were frightened from it by despair of certainty, 
and that study which swarmed with facts was overlaid with pro- 
babilities till the life was well nigh pressed out of it. It must be 
confessed that the terra incognita of the Celtic languages was 
especially favourable to this desultory kind of work, and that it has 
yet wilds which need to be reclaimed. If a writer wants to make a 
show of extraordinary research, let him just buy or borrow a Welsh 
and Gaelic Vocabulary, and find some words that chime, in sound 
and sense, with some other words, English, Greek, Latin, Hebrew ; 
then let him proclaim his discoveries with sufficient address and 
audacity, and his reputation is made. Everybody who has hada 
peep behind the scenes of the drama etymologic knows the potency 
of this spell. Who ever was at a loss for the derivation of a word, 
ay, or the extraction of any problematical language, after he had 
once adopted this comprehensive recipe. It was the one thing that 
Niehbuhr wanted to complete his discoveries in Roman history. 
He did not keep a Welsh Dictionary, and he lived and died in 
unconscious ignorance of the Celtic origin of the Latin language ! 4 
omnia fert etas ! 

The Grammar before us is a serious attempt in the opposite direc- 
tion. It promulges no discoveries,—it does not adopt the Celtic 
languages as the oldest in the world,—it offers little food for the 
imagination,——it just maps out the different Celtic dialects, and presents 
you with a simple unimaginative catalogue of authenticated facts. 
It is a dead flat, as unvaried and uncompromising as Euclid’s 
Elements or a Treatise on Arithmetic. 

The author has made it his business to collect the facts of the 
language, that is to say, words of all orders, sizes, and forms—the stray 
radical syllables too; every specimen of Celtic articulation that he 
could by any means become possessed of, and these he has sorted, 
classed, and arranged in a convenient order for sectional or transverse 
comparisons which shall cut across the girth of the whole body Celtic. 


1 We allude to Mr. Newman’s Regal Rome, in which the author has given 
some parallel columns of Latin, Welsh and Gaelic words, hoping (as we understand 
it) to convince his readers that Gaelic (or a tongue best represented by present 
Gaelic) was the true base of the Latin language. The examples given prove that 
the languages in question were once embraced within a common original. A very 
different thing from the conclusion designed, and no more (now-a-days) than a 
philological truism. 5 
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Thus we are enabled without much ado to fix on any part of any one 
of the dialects, and to compare the corresponding member in the 
other dialects, and so to note the vestiges of original identity,—the 
marks of convergence towards an original type,—or the modifica- 
tions which may have been wrought by external influences. This 
will apply not only to the form of individual words, but also to sets 
or oe of words; and the agreement or difference is by the ex- 
tended comparison rendered cognizable, measurable, ponderable; it 
is reduced to a certain standard of value—not absolute indeed, but 
relative and proportional. But not to lose ourselves, or entangle 
our reader in the labyrinth of abstract phraseology, let us come to 
illustration. If we wish to take our example from the unstirred 
depths of antiquity, we shall be safe to turn to some deeply sheltered 
and vital part, such, for example, as the pronouns. 

The pronouns belong ever to the ‘very inwards of language. But 
even here we must beware of precipitate conclusions. It would carry 
us but a very little way in our investigation of the relationship 
between two leading individuals of the Celtic family, to observe, that 
in Irish the first personal pronoun is me, and that in Welsh it is mi; 
that the plural, which is in Welsh, ni, is in Irish, sné or ni; that the 
second is, in Irish, tu, and in Welsh, ti. 

All this would carry us to no safe conclusions about the relation- 
ship of the Irish and Welsh, except to the fact (which would be very 
safe indeed, but in the present state of philology only a truism) that 
the Irish and Welsh were more or less nearly allied. The Irish and 
Latin,—the Welsh and Saxon,—the Saxon and Sanscrit, are “ more 
or less nearly allied.” The same may be asserted of almost any couple 
of languages picked up at random anywhere between Cloghnakilty 
and Calcutta. Examples just as much to the point could easily be 
collected from the vocabularies of these distant cousins. 

In the three cases above cited, we have in Latin, me, nos, tu; in 
Greek, pe, vwiv, ov (Eolic rv); in German, mich, uns, du; and 
these instances of similarity are quite sufficient to show that a very 
wide-spread relationship exists between families of languages, but 
they do not imply any specially intimate connexion. Yet these same 
parts of speech, when thoroughly examined, appear qualified to 
establish the intimate relationship of the Irish and Welsh on the se- 
curest basis. This will be done, if we can exhibit the correspondency, 
not of select members or features, but of an entire mould or organiza- 
tion. The white dead-nettle which frequents our banks and hedges, 
has a leaf not unlike the nettle proper (urtica), and it is of similar 
figure and size with the young nettle. Hence superficial observers 
do not know the one from the other; whereas a comparison of 
one minute’s duration, calmly sustained, would lead them to see that 
they are quite distinct; and, if the investigation were followed up, 
they would find that one was akin to mint, and thyme, and ground- 
ivy; and that the other was first cousin to the elm-trees. This is not 
an unsuitable example of the hasty way in which languages have 
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sometimes been classified, but we may now hope that something 
more like a secure method is winning its way to popularity. We 
must no more trust to the similarity of two or three words in philo- 
logy, than to a mere superficial likeness in botany. But when we have 
a certain degree of agreement in words, which, under varying circum- 
stances, become subject in each language to a mutually corresponding 
metamorphosis,—when parallel members, in different languages, have 
the same general cast or mould, so that there is an analogous sym- 
metry of relations to be traced between the several parts,—then we 
begin to be pretty sure that we have discovered an affinity which can 
be relied upon. Sometimes we may be staggered by the discovery that 
the two languages under comparison present two dissimilar words in 
some vital position where kith is generally wont to make itself seen. 
Such a check in the career of harmonizing two sister dialects will 
often be only momentary, or indeed, will soon be transformed into a 
powerful proof of consanguinity. We may find that, although the 
words are different, the mould in which they are cast is the same, and 
this is, after all, of more worth in philology. 

Or the difficulty may be cleared up with still more triumphant 
effect. It may be found that the diversity of the forms under com- 
parison is only superficial, and that it is strictly in accordance with 
some ascertained law of the mutations of sounds. In this case, the 
proofs of congeniality are not obscured, or rendered dubious by the 
disturbing law, but, on the contrary, their force is multiplied, and 
certainty is increased. But the annexed table of the first and second 
personal pronouns, in Irish and Welsh, will illustrate our meaning 
better than description :— 


























IRISH PRONOUN. WELSH PRONOUN. 
1 2 8 4 1 2 3 4 
| | 
Single. Dosa Mid. | End. | Single. | Double, Mid. | End. 
| | my fi (olim 
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? tydi 
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Now here the close affinity of these two dialects is not so much 
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manifested by the harmony which exists between mi, (s)ni, tu on 
the one side, and mi, ni, ti on the other side of the channel of demar- 
cation; as rather the agreement which is here exhibited between the 
whole system on the left, and the whole system on the right. It is 
along the several horizontal lines that the intimate concord of the 
dialects is to be discerned, rather than by comparing a couple of the 
vertical. By looking along the horizontal line we perceive that each 
pronoun has three or four forms, and that there is a striking corre- 
spondence in these forms as they appear in the Irish and Welsh 
respectively. In each there is the simple or single form,—in each 
there is the habit of lengthening or doubling the pronoun,—each 
has the use of inserting a characteristic consonant of the pronoun 
between the verbal particle and the verb,—and each has the habit of 
attaching a similar letter to the end of a preposition, which becomes 
thus invested with a personal relation. Hence there are in each 
language four forms of the personal pronoun,—l. The simple; 2. 
The double form; 3. That in the middle position; 4. That in a final 
position. 

We may add a few examples of each. They are in archaic forms, 
being chiefly drawn from the old Laws and the Mabinogion. 


I.—The simple pronoun. 


Mi a wnaf—I will do. 

eryfassam ny—we have enumerated. 

pei caffwn dewis ar holl wraged, mae ¢i a dewisswn—if I had choice of all 
women, thee would I choose. 

ewch chwi drachefyn—go ye back. 


II.—The double pronoun. 


Myvi a rannaf—I will divide. 

yr ymdidan goreu a wypom ninneu—the best tale we know. 
agwedy na welont hwy dydi—and since they have not seen thee. 
weithon chwitheu bieu talu—now ye ought to pay. 


II1I.—The inserted or middle pronoun. 


pei nam goganewch mi a gyskwn—if ye did not disturb me I should sleep. 

mynwn heb y gweisson mynn a gwr an gwnaeth—we wish it, said the boys, by 
the man who made us. 

mi ath amdiffynaf os gallaf—I will set thee at liberty, if I can. 

mi ach differaf—I will defend you. 


Zeuss has given this phase of the pronoun the name of infixed, 
because in the Irish the verbal particle and the pronoun and verb are 
written as one word. 


IV.—The pronoun in the final position. 


amdanaf—about me. 
genhym—with us. 
ragot—before thee. 
wrthych—with you. 


Now every feature of this diversified pronoun is found to have its 
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counterpart in the Irish, as any one may see by the examples given 
in the work before us. Finding, then, minute correspondencies in all 
the parts and relations of such a complex system as this, we must 
recognize the operation of identical or kindred minds, and we must 
conclude that it was not such a very remote era (comparatively 
speaking) when these peoples and tongues, who are now two, were 
still living as a single undispersed and unsevered human family. 

The above table of pronouns supplies the eye with a rapid proof of 
the harmony which exists between the two branches of the Celtic ; 
but it also ministers a proof of a different kind to the same effect, 
a proof which, though not so rapidly scanned by the eye, is equally 
palpable and full of conviction for the mind. The pronouns under 
comparison in the table are so manifestly identical in three out of the 
four cases, that the mind is taken by surprise when it comes to sib, 
and finds it offered as the counterpart of chwi. It looks as if one or 
other of the Celtic sisters had, since their estrangement, adopted a 
new word into the place of that which they brought from their com- 
mon home. But even if the parallelism of the pronominal systems 
were at fault in this particular, we should not be at a loss to justify 
the preservation of sib and chwi on the comparative table. When our 
attention is no longer occupied by the identity of the material before 
us, we are more open to attend to that identity of mould in which the 
two have so obviously been cast. 

Whatever quarter of the world sib may have brought its strange 
face from, it has so completely adapted itself to its position, that it is 
as much at home as chm itself, and you might question which of the 
two were the interloper, did not both the minor dialects give their 
voice for the aboriginal claims of chwi. Sib displays itself in all the 
required variety of form,—single, double, middle, and final ; so that as 
far as its relation to the pronominal system is concerned, nothing can 
be more accommodating and faultless. So that if sib be an adven- 
titious word, our proof sustains indeed a loss in regard to the radical 
identity of the Irish and Welsh pronouns, but it is more than made 
up by such an exhibition of force as that which would compel a 
foreign element to adapt itself to so intricate a form. This so tena- 
cious and so strongly marked a form being common to the Irish, 
with the Welsh, can be explained only on the supposition that they 
both drew life from the same spring. 

And the evolution of this agreement in form, with difference of 
material, is so important that we shall not consider we have wasted 
words about it, even if our particular example should prove unsub- 
stantial. The thing itself is very real, and, in languages which have 
been much subjected to foreign influences, very common. Languages 
so pure as the Celtic family do not so readily offer good illustrations 
of this action, as those which underwent the confusions and inter- 
mixtures of the middle ages. So that we have been fain to shut our 
eyes for a while to an oversight that might very naturally be imagined 
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to take place, in order to avail ourselves thereby of hypothetical 
illustration. 

The truth is, si and chi are identical, and their wide apparent 
difference dwindles down to a mere variety of phase when we 
recognize the law under which it falls. It is not a peculiarity of the 
Celtic race, but a principle admitting of examples within the circle 
of most families of languages, that ch (h) and s are sounds produced 
by conterminous action of our organs, and therefore that they easily 
pass over one into the other. It often happens that where one 
dialect has a guttural, a sister dialect has a sibilant. The following 
examples may serve to demonstrate the mutation as a stated law 
between the Welsh and Irish :*— 


Welsh. Trish. 
chwant Saint 
chwech se 
chwaer siair 
hen sen 
hir sior 
halen salaun 


It will easily be inferred that si and chwi are only two phases of 
the same word ; and thus our table of pronouns turns out to be quite 
a microcosm of etymological concordances, its apparent default being 
not only no diminution, but acting really as a multiplier of its force. 
In the case which we have been examining, the Cornish and the 
Breton preserve the guttural. 

Of these two minor Cambrian dialects, as they may be called, 
the Breton seems to come nearer to the Welsh than the Cornish. 
This may perhaps be partly due to the preservative influence of 
respectability and literature on a language, as we need scarcely be 
afraid to assert that there was less mental cultivation in the pro- 
montory of Cornubia than in that of Armorica. But it may also be 
owing to a disparity in regard to the era of severance from the com- 
mon stock. If the Cornish language assumed a separate existence 
earlier than the Armorican, its greater divergence from the Welsh is 
fully accounted for. We may here call to mind the old tradition 
which said that when Arthur was defeated in his struggles against 
Saxon conquest, great numbers of the British fled back over the sea 
to the land from which their fathers had emigrated. The existence 
of such a tradition, and the fact of a language in Bretagne so nearly 
allied to the Cymraeg, are, moreover, great auxiliaries to the con- 
clusion which our author has arrived at touching the dialectic position 
of the ancient language of Gaul. 





2 Analogous are the following examples, so familiar to the classical scholar, of 
dialectic varieties between the Greek and Latin :—i7ep=super: t¢=sus: = 
sex: étra=septem: An =silva. 
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Although we cannot put implicit confidence in the story of a 
counter-emigration from Britain to Bretagne, yet we may rely pretty 
securely on the consciousness of natural affinity which such a tradition 
manifests. The vagueness of oral tradition is not without its limit; 
its combinations are often fanciful, but they are never unnatural ; that 
which began in fact, grows into seeming fiction by an incongruous 
chronological position, relation and sequence; sometimes unappro- 
priated, it oscillates or circulates in such a manner as to confuse the 
seeker who is bent on determining where is the beginning, middle, 
and end of the tale, or what is that point in external history on which 
he ought to belay it. Guided by this view, we venture to attach 
credit to the tradition in question, so far as it is an indication that the 
British, who were invaded by the Saxons, were at that period sensible 
of their unity of race and language with the Gauls of the continent. 
This is quite in accordance with the results of Professor Zeuss, 
derived from an etymological comparison of the remains of the 
ancient Gallic language with the Celtic of Britain. He concludes that 
the Gauls of the Roman period spoke the language now represented 
by the Welsh, rather than a dialect akin to the Irish, from the fol- 
lowing observations :— 

Gallic words have frequently the initial P, which in Irish is 
very rare. This branch of the Celts seems to have rejected the letter 
when it stood at the beginning of words, or to have adopted the 

utteral c in the place of it. Examples of the former case are athir 
(= ater), iasg (piscis, Welsh pysg); of the latter, cia, ce, cid (= 
elsh pa, pe, pui, Lat. quis, que, quid); cethir (W. petuar); coic 
(W. pimp); cenn (W. pen); cland (W. plant); craun (W. pren); 
each (Old Welsh, paup). This being the genius of the Irish, Pro- 
fessor Zeuss contends that such words as Petuaria, petorritum, 
pempedula, Penninum jugum, and others, which the classics have 
preserved to us bearing a P in an initial or prominent position, are 
more probably of the Welsh than of the Irish stock. On this we 
may remark that the only consideration which forbids us to pronounce 
such evidence quite conclusive, is the limited period to which our 
retrospective view of these languages is confined. We know not at 
what epoch the Irish aversion to be letter P became so pronounced. 
We know that languages are apt in their career to adopt arbitrary 
likings and dislikings, and it is from the combined effect of these that 
dialects of a common parentage acquire individual characters. But 
it is of vital importance for the objects of comparative philology, that 
the dates, or at least the comparative antiquity, of such divergence, 
should, as far as possible, be ascertained, for otherwise we are in the 
dark, and dare not base arguments upon such peculiarities. 

If we compare the present Welsh name of the Severn, Hafren, with 
the genuine old form which the Latin name, Sabrina, has preserved, 
we see clearly that the Cymru have within historic time dropped the 
initial sibilant, and have taken the guttural (or aspirate) in its place. 
Numerous examples of this change are exhibited in p. 144 (vol. i.), 
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and such as can hardly fail to convince the reader. The Welsh hmyl 
(oneal) is in Irish seol; hen (Lat. senex); hir (Irish aicclonats 
ul (Lat. sol), But as this point has already been touched above, 
in the comparison of chi and si, we will only add one remarkable 
example. That very active prefix of the present Welsh Hy, so 
extensively used in the sense of the English suffix,—able, (e. g. hygar 
=amiable, hygof=memorable), is believed by our author to be 
modernized from an ancient Su, which we find in the Gallic names 
Suessiones, Suanetes, Sucarus, and others. Other innovations of 
equal significance might be quoted (e. g. the well known one of m 
into f) which have occurred within our historical knowledge. 
ow the oldest extant monument of the Irish language is a Latin 
Priscian in the Monastery of St. Gall, with interlinear Irish glosses. 
This appears to be of the eighth or ninth century, and accordingly it 
can afford us no positive evidence of the state of the language in the 
classical age. We do not pretend to combat the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Zeuss, as to the Cambrian classification of the ancient Gallic, 
but we observe, that the argument from the P can only amount to 
a certain degree of probability; it cannot be pronounced decisive. 
Not only within our own era, but within half the extent which it has 
now run, we find that the Welsh dialect had changed the S-initial 
into H; that, further, within the range of extant Welsh literature, 
internal and final M’s have shrivelled up into F’s—we cannot there- 
fore help reflecting that the change which has come over the Irish 
dialect with regard to the P, may have had its rise within the histo- 
rical period, and so may have had no existence at the time when the 
words Petuaria, Penninum, &c., were committed to writing. Still, 
all allowances made for this possibility, we allow that the presumption 
remains in favour of our author’s view. 

His other reasons for considering the Gallic to be Cambrian may 
be briefly summed up. Both the Gallic and the British have a likin 
for the gw; the prefixing a vowel before sp, st, sc; for the a 
formation in et (modern ed, as in merched); the singular termination 
en, (as in + caged and especially the syllable Gwer, which is not 
found in Irish, and which we are so familiar with in the British 
Vortigern, (written by Nennius, Guerthigernus), and in the Gallic 
Veragri, Vergasillaunus, Vercingetorix, and others, preserved to us 
in Cesar. 

In the work which we have been reviewing, the Manks and the 
Highland Gaelic, which are the lesser branches of the Irish family, 
are scarcely noticed, not so much (we imagine) for lack of material 
available for the purposes of a Comparative Grammar, as from the 
scarcity of books in which their ancient forms are registered. 

Our author says in his Preface that the Manks is a more strongly 
marked dialect than the Highland Gaelic, and we should have been 
curious to see some of its forms ranged beside those of the more im- 
portant sister-dialect. Spoken by a smaller population, and not 
enjoying the same advantages of literature, we might naturally expect 
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to see it show signs of degeneracy, probably in the way of curtailing 
and de-characterization. Something of this kind has been the lot of 
the Cornubian. 

We cannot help feeling that the omission of these parts of the sub- 
ject leaves the work in some measure imperfect, and that there were 
some highly interesting observations which ought not to have been 
excluded from a Celtic Grammar of sohigh a character and pre- 
tensions. We will just instance one or two points which are not 
found in the work, but which merit attention as much perhaps as 
any that are there. The Gaelic branch of these languages is no- 
where more boldly distinguished from the Cymric branch than in 
the multiform and highly characteristic definite article of the former. 
The Irish affords the most conspicuous example. The Irish definite 
article is as different from the Welsh as the same organ in Greek 
differs from its representative in English. The Irish, like the Greek, 
rejoices in all the luxuriance of numbers, cases, and genders ; whereas 
the Welsh, like the English, has but a single form. Thus, in Welsh, 
the definite article is equally yr (or y before a consonant) whether it 
be prefixed to a masculine or a feminine noun, and whether it repre- 
sent (what in other languages would be called) genitive, or dative, or 
nominative case. Thus, y tad=the father; y fam=the mother; 
while, “ of the father,” “ to the father,” “from the father,” &c., &c., 
are either expressed by means of collocation, or else by prepositions, 
Ty y frenines=the house of the queen; tad y bachgen=the father of 
the boy. In these two examples the genitival character of y frenines 
and y bachgen, is indicated by the position they hold after the 

overning substantives ty and tad. Neither the substantive, as in 
Fatin, nor the article, as in Greek, is capable of such modification 
of form as to signify that it is in the genitive case. 

All this is very different both in the Erse and in the Gaelic. Inthe 
former dialect the article declines as in the Greek. You have all three 
genders in singular and plural, and these varied throughout the four 
chief cases. In the Highland Gaelic this rich development has been a 

ood deal curtailed, but you have still the two genders, masculine and 
Testun, and certain distinctions of cases, as the genitive of both num- 
bers, in a perfect state of preservation. We should have been glad to 
have seen what relation to the other members of its family is borne by 
the Manks, in regard to this very interesting feature. Such an article is 
certainly a very sensitive piece of linguistic mechanism, and it argues 
a considerable cultivation at some past time of the people who are in 
possession of such an ingenious piece of mental workmanship. Every 
one who is familiar with the Greek language, would allow us to 
speak in these terms of the Greek article, and the parallelism between 
the Greek and the Gaelic in this particular is very striking. For 
example, in the first chapter of Genesis, where the Lxx. has éravw 
rijc 4Bvaoov, the Highland Gaelic has aghaidh na doimhne, and here 
the na is precisely=rijc, the definite article of the genitive feminine. 
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It will be felt at once what a contrast this presents to the inflexible 
Welsh wyneb y dyfnder. 

There is another curious particular in connexion with the Gaelic 
division, in which the Highland dialect not merely exhibits divergence 
from the Irish, but a new and independent characteristic of its own. 
The Highland Gaelic has no form for the superlative degree of 
adjectives, and, in order to express that idea, it is obliged to have 
recourse to a curious circumlocution. There is a grammatical form 
for the comparative,—thus (to take an example known to all the 
world) the word Ard, which begins so many names in Scotland, is 
the adjective meaning “high.” Beinn ard=a lofty hill. The com- 
parative is airde: Beinn airde=a higher hill. But in order to 
express the highest,—there being no form in itself equivalent,—the 
comparative is fortified by an introductory a’s, a rapid expression 
of the relative pronoun, and the word which by a curious coincidence 
is the same in Gaelic and English, “is.” The adjective then ex- 
presses the graduations required thus: high, higher, [the thing] which- 
ts-higher—ard, airde, a’s airde. E.g. S i beinn Nibheis a’s airde 
’*n Albainn=Ben Nevis is the highest mountain in Scotland. Not 
unlike this is the French treatment of the comparative meilleur, when 
they make a superlative out of it by merely prefixing the definite article. 
Il est le meilleur homme du monde=He is the best man in the world. 
Or it may be compared to certain peculiar superlatives in the Greek 
of the New Testament, where we find 6 pe(Zwy=the greatest; and 
6 puxpdrepoc=the least. 

This peculiarity assumes more marked importance when we ob- 
serve that the Irish does not share it, but in this point runs very 
near to the Cambrian family, and has regular forms for comparative 
and superlative, as is usual with most languages. We may not now 
go minutely into the history of this remarkable divergence ; suffice it 
to say, the change has been the work of the Highlander, and that his 
language was once in harmony with the rest of his family in this 
particular, and with the type most prevalent in the languages of 
Europe. It is valuable as an example of the endless resources which 
language has at its command, for repairing its own wear and tear. 
The old termination losing its boldness, having shrunk into insignifi- 
cance through gradual neglect, it became necessary to supply its place, 
and we cannot help admiring, not merely the ready ingenuity of the 
work, but also its combination of simplicity with logical truth. 

While we cannot but regret that these subjects have not found a 
place in the book before us, we ought rather to be grateful for the 

rogress it has ensured, than reproach it with the work left undone. 

e own to having profited much by Professor Zeuss’ labours, and it 
is with regret that we now take leave of a work which has advanced 
the light of science to those uttermost members of the Indo-European 
yo which dwell by the verge of the ocean where the sun goeth 

own. 
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Tue Faussett CoLLECTION oF ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES. From 
the “ Collectanea Antiqua,” Vol. III. 


A vigorous attack on the present constitution of the British Museum 
Trust. Until we have heard both sides of the question, we do not 
feel ourselves called upon to criticize the rejection, by the Trustees, 
of Dr. Faussett’s collection, although we deeply regret its loss to the 
country. But the following aie are worthy of the best attention 
of our readers :— 


** The public voice had long been raised against the unaccountable absence of 
National Antiquities in the National Museum. Foreigners had long reproached 
us for the neglect with which we treated the valuable remains of aneient art 
illustrative of our own history, and the regard shown to matters of minor ime 
portance. They asked, when they visited the British Museum, for the halls and 
chambers consecrated to British, to Romano-British, to Saxon, to Norman, and 
to English Antiquities ; and were astounded when tuld that such apartments existed 
not. In their own countries they had with pride conducted Englishmen over their 
museums, and shown them the monuments of their ancestors chronologically 
classified and arranged. Whether they came from Denmark, from Austria, from 
Prussia, from France, or from Italy, they felt that the chief business of the curators 
of a Museum of Antiquities, and especially of a National one, was to gather and 
preserve the antiquities of the locality. They could not understand why funds 
given by the country should be devoted wholly to remotely foreign remains ; why 
Egypt, Babylon, China, and the South Sea Islands, should take precedence of and 
wholly supplant Britain, Rome, Germany, Denmark, and Gaul. Their patriotism 
and common sense were shocked at this repudiation, and they asked if the people 
of England was so destitute of memorials of the races from whom they descended, 
that even their chief Museum could not afford examples? ” 


The fact is that in John Bull’s estimation omne ignotum pro 
mirifico. Our countrymen have little taste for scientific research, 
but a huge one for outlandish sight-seeing. ‘ When they will not 


ve a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a 
, Indian.” 





New Guipve To ABERDOVEY AND ITs NEIGHBOURHOOD ; with some 
Account of Towyn, Machynlleth, and the Vales of Dovey and 
Dysynwy. By THomas Owen Moraan, Esq. Aberystwyth: 
J. Cox. 1854. 


This is an admirable guide-book, well written and well arranged, 
an excellent pendant to the author’s Aberystwyth Guide, and a work 
of which it would be no praise to say that it is far superior to most 
compositions of the same kind. The writer’s name is a guarantee for 
the concession to objects of antiquity, of a greater share of considera- 
tion than is usually allotted to them. Yet we confess that in one or 
two instances we should have been glad of a more minute and tech- 
nical description of such objects. We may mention by way of example 
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the extremely curious church of Towyn, which is, we venture to 
think, treated somewhat scurvily :— 


“The church is a cruciform structure: the spacious nave, supported by massive 
round pillars, and separated by them from the side aisles and transepts, marks it 
as the work of the early part of the twelfth century. The original tower sprang 
from the central cross.” 


The rest of Mr. Morgan’s description has nothing to do with the 
architecture of the church. He has not told us whether the chancel 
has or ever had aisles, whether the lantern arches remain, whether the 
arches which the “ massive round pillars” of the nave support are 
round or pointed,—or, indeed, whether they support any arches at all, 
—whether there is a clerestory, or what kind of one there is,—and 
whether there is any sort of ornamental detail,—all of which are very 
important points. But he has told us that the structure belongs to 
the early part of the twelfth century, a conclusion which could only 
be drawn from some of the very data which he has omitted, and at 
which we profess ourselves unable to arrive even with the light of 
them. 

These deficiencies, however, which we hope will be corrected in a 
second edition, do not prevent our cordially recommending the New 


Guide to Aberdovey. 





A GENEALOGICAL CHArt oF WetsH History. By J.J. Harries 
Harris, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and of the College 
of Preceptors; Author of “The Schoolroom,” “ Birmingham 
Ecclesiastical & Scholastic,” and other works. Second Edition. 


We have no doubt that this will be a highly popular work in the 
Principality, especially among the country gentlemen, as it under- 
takes to celebrate the ancestors of those who have any, and to find 
them for those who have not. We have not discovered anything 
like antiquarian research in this Chart; and an occasional reference 
to Burke’s Landed Gentry, has helped us to most of the sources 
from whence the author derived his information. We do not know 
what may be the merits of Mr. Harries Harris in “ The Schoolroom,” 
but to his “Birmingham Ecclesiastical & Scholastic” he has added 
an extraordinary specimen of Birmingham Genealogical & Historical. 








